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Theoretical Structure of Sociology 
and Sociological Research’ 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 











in relation to some concrete problems with which sociological research 

has been concerned and to call attention to the necessity of relating 
empirical research to the theoretical structure of sociology. Such a discussion 
seems to me to be especially important to-day both because vast sums of money 
are being devoted to sociological studies and because sociology is becoming 
diffused with the spread of Western civilization. The first part of this article 
will be devoted, then, to a brief presentation of the conceptual standpoint of 
sociology in regard to social reality. This will be followed by an analysis of 
the problems of race and culture contacts within a sociological frame of refer- 
ence. One phase of this analysis will be carried out in greater detail in the 
discussion of the role of the family in social assimilation. 


I 


Sociology in the broadest sense may be regarded as the science of human 
nature—not the human nature which has been regarded as a biological datum 
but the human nature which is a product of human association. Human 
association involves interaction between human beings which is made possible 
through different forms of communication. Since for human beings social 
behaviour involves meanings there is a subjective element which cannot be 
ignored since it provides the basis of understanding or consensus and social 
control which enable men to carry on a collective existence. As the result of 
collective living, institutions and other structured forms of behaviour come 
into existence and in turn determine the behaviour of individuals. This is 
essentially an organic conception of social life, since, according to this view, 
individual acts become meaningful or socially significant as the result of the 
organization of the behaviour of individuals. This view is opposed to the 
atomistic conception which regards society as an aggregate of individuals 
whose behaviour is to be explained in terms of the similarity of individual 

1 This article is a condensation of a series of three lectures given by the author as Special 


University Lectures in Sociology at the University of London, 4th, 7th and 8th May 1953. 
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responses and attitudes. For certain purposes, of course, men in society may 
be studied as an aggregation of discrete units and not in their social relations 
with each other. This is true in regard to demographic studies and in the 
case of human geography or human ecology where account is taken of the fact 
that man modifies his environment. In the study of human ecology, the 
sociological element is absent in as much as one is concerned with human 
interactions on a symbiotic level and not with human interaction involving 
social definitions and communication. 

The various systems of social relationships which come into existence as 
the result of association are, according to our view, the proper subject matter 
of sociology. A social system may consist of a family group, a labour union, 
or a nation. The character of the social system depends upon such factors 
as the spatial distribution of people, the division of labour, institutions, social 
stratification, and the nature of contacts and communication among its 
members. For example, the polarity which is involved in the distinction 
between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft or between sacred and secular societies 
represents two ideal types of social systems. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the nature and boundaries of a particular social system should be estab- 
lished on the basis of empirical data. A community may be studied as a social 
system having a location in space, which may be defined by the means of 
transportation and communication. 

Here it is necessary to consider the relevance of economic and political 
factors to sociological study and research. Some sociologists, especially the 
majority of American sociologists, have regarded economic and political factors 
as irrelevant to sociological inquiry. They have generally confined their studies 
to the investigation of social interaction or the measurement and analysis of 
attitudes, or they have utilized some vague concept as mores and folkways 
which they regard as sué generis sociological phenomena. According to our 
point of view, sociological analysis must include economic and political factors 
relevant to,the analysis of a particular system of social relations which is being 
studied. This is quite different from claiming that sociology is a general social 
science discipline confronted with the impossible task of synthesizing the data 
of all the social sciences. 

In order to make clear the viewpoint expressed here, I shall undertake 
to show how the conception of sociology presented here.may be utilized in the 
study of the system of race relations which has emerged especially in the 
southern part of the United States. The most general explanation is that 
racial antagonism and racial prejudice, which resulted in the creation of a 
legalized system of racial separation and racial taboos and resembles a caste 
system, were the result of attitudes having their roots in slavery. A closely 
related explanation is that the system of race relations that emerged in the 
South was based upon the mores which grew up spontaneously as the result of 
the association of the two races. However, from the standpoint of the historical 
development of race relations in the South, it should be noted that the inaugura- 
tion of the system of the legal separation of the races and the disfranchisement 
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of the Negro did not occur until twenty-five years after the Civil War. More- 
over, another fact deserves emphasis: namely, for fifteen years after white 
supremacy was established in the South, no attempt was made to establish 
a legal system of racial separation and disfranchisement. 

According to the point of view presented here, the sociological explanation 
of the system of racial separation and the disfranchisement of the Negro is 
to be found in the unresolved class conflict and the resulting political struggles 
among the whites in the South. Let us begin with the restoration of white 
supremacy in the South. What did this mean in regard to class relations in 
the white South ? The Civil War, as the Beards have called it, was a second 
American Revolution. The defeat of the planter class did not result simply 
in the emancipation of the slaves. It also provided an opportunity for the 
landless poor whites to resist the domination of the white planter class. In 
this connection it should not be overlooked that some of the so-called Radical 
Republicans were in favour of expropriating the white planter class and creating 
a white and black peasantry. But the more conservative Republicans stated 
frankly that such a policy would set an example for white industrial workers 
in the North who might seek to expropriate the owners of factories. The 
restoration of white supremacy resulted in the political domination of the 
commercial and industrial classes who were known as Southern Bourbons. 
But it did not result in the complete disfranchisement of the Negro or in a 
system of racial separation. In fact, many leaders of the planter class utilized 
their former relationship with the Negroes to win the support of black voters 
against the poor whites who continued to struggle for land and a higher 
standard of living. 

Out of the unresolved class conflict in the white South developed the 
Populist Movement in the 1890s which was a struggle on the part of the landless 
poor whites against the planters and the new commercial and industrial inter- 
ests. One of the problems faced by the leaders of the Populist Movement was 
the Negro. Despite the efforts of the planters and new capitalist classes to 
divide poor whites and Negroes, the leaders of the Movement succeeded to a 
large extent in bringing about co-operation between whites and Negroes. In 
the end the Populist Revolt was defeated, not, however, simply because of 
race prejudice but mainly because of the superior economic power of the planter 
and capitalist. Nevertheless the collapse of the Populist Movement as an 
organized political movement did not end the unrest on the part of the dis- 
inherited whites. It was then that the Southern demagogues seized the 
opportunity to gain political power. 

In order to gain political power, they sought the support of the wealthy 
as well as the poor whites. First, they offered no threat to the economic inter- 
ests and political power of the planters and industrial capitalists. Secondly, 
they convinced the poor whites that their condition was due to the presence 
of the Negro. Therefore, they proposed and carried through legislation which 
accomplished the following: (1) the disfranchisement of the Negro; (2) the 
public school funds which were appropriated on a per capita basis of children 
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of school age were diverted from Negro to white schools (until then white 
and Negro children received the same per capita appropriation and white and 
Negro teachers the same salaries) ; and (3) the establishment of a legalized 
system of racial segregation designed to maintain the social and economic 
subordination of the Negro. In order to justify this programme before the 
nation the demagogues with the support of planters and capitalists carried on 
a propaganda campaign for a quarter of a century against the Negro. This 
propaganda aimed to prove that the Negro was subhuman, morally degenerate 
and incapable of intellectual development. Therefore, an adequate sociological 
analysis of racial attitudes in the South cannot ignore the role of propaganda 
and the deliberate inculcation of racial prejudices. 

The analysis which I have given of the development of race relations in 
the Southern States is an illustration of the necessity to study social attitudes 
within the context of a system of social relations. But it is necessary to add 
a few remarks concerning the study of attitudes as the central problem of 
sociological analysis. For the social psychologist who is interested in the 
development of personality, attitudes may be the focus of research, though 
even the social psychologist must take into account the social context in which 
attitudes are formed. Although this fact is generally recognized, there is still 
the tendency to treat attitudes without reference to their organic relation to 
the social situation. This is due largely to the attempt to introduce quantita- 
tive techniques and measurements and to take over uncritically the concepts 
of physical science. For example, let us begin with the assertion that attitudes 
are either positive or negative in regard to persons and objects. This uncritical 
application of the concept of physical science to socio-psychological phenomena 
is an over-simplification of the problem. The same may be said of the attempt 
to classify attitudes according as they indicate approach or withdrawal. An 
attitude of hostility, for example, may involve either approach to or withdrawal 
from a hated person. Or to characterize the attitude of whites towards Chinese, 
Negroes and Indians as negative tells us nothing concerning the behaviour of 
whites. If I understand the meaning of negative, I am sure Negroes in the 
United States would often prefer a negative attitude to a positive attitude on 
the part of whites. The general attitude on the part of whites in the United 
States which may be characterized as a tendency not to take the Negro 
seriously explains more about their behaviour towards Negroes than so-called 
measurements of positive and negative attitudes or degrees of approach and 
withdrawal in regard to Negroes. Moreover, the results obtained from the 
techniques used to measure social distance cannot be taken as indications of 
how people will behave in social situations. Fortunately, there is a growing 
recognition that attitudes and social distances are multi-dimensional. What 
is still needed is the study of the attitudes of individuals as members of 
specific collectivities. 

There are indications in some recent studies that sociologists are beginning 
to study attitudes and behaviour in relation to the social structures within 
which they develop. I may refer to a recent study of racial segregation in 
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Washington, the capital of the United States. The usual procedure in such 
studies is to make a study of the attitudes of white people or to give a descrip- 
tion of the pattern of race relations. The study to which I refer was unique 
in that it undertook to study the groups or systems of social relationships that 
were responsible for the pattern of segregation and discrimination and caused 
it to function. It was recognized that no study of the racial attitudes of 
individual whites could explain the social reality which was represented by 
the system of racial segregation. The so-called public opinion of the Washing- 
ton community which was supposed to be interpreted if not reflected in the 
newspapers turned out to be the public opinion of certain groups. Likewise, 
the so-called mores of race relations which were invoked as a reason for not 
attempting to change the racial pattern turned out to be non-existent. This 
was not strange since, as any sociologist knows, the behaviour of individuals 
in the mass societies which have come into existence as the result of urbaniza- 
tion is no longer governed by the mores of the community. Individual 
behaviour is determined by the various collectivities or systems of social rela- 
tions of which the individual is a member. The collectivities—labour unions, 
property associations, etc.—define the objectives of the individuals and deter- 
mine the role they play in different situations. As a result there is not only 
a contradiction between what is regarded as the individual’s racial attitude 
and his behaviour in a specific situation but a contradiction in his behaviour 
towards members of the same racial group in different situations. 

The discussion so far has been concerned with the analysis of race relations 
in the United States. In the following section the general sociological frame 
of reference within which this analysis was made will be made more explicit 
as a frame of reference for studying race and culture contacts in the modern 
world. 


II 


In conformity with our conception of sociology, the general characteristics 
of the systems of social relationships which emerge during the course of race 
and culture contacts will be analysed. The scheme presented here represents 
a logical rather than a chronological scheme for the study of the problem though 
it provides an evolutionary frame of reference for studying the changing 
character of race relations. 

The first stage or, perhaps better, phase of race and culture contacts is 
characterized by contacts which are not truly social in the sense that people 
with different racial and cultural backgrounds who are brought together are 
not members of a single moral order. They may look at each other with a 
certain fascination, but they hardly regard each other as completely human. 
The initial contacts between peoples with different racial and cultural back- 
grounds involve barter and trade which have often assumed a form known as 
the silent trade, a transaction involving an exchange of goods between people 
who do not even see each other. Trade and barter between European and 
native peoples has often resulted in conflict. These conflicts may result from 
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cheating or robbery on the part of Europeans or misunderstandings arising 
especially from the fact that native peoples do not understand a system of 
exchange based upon economic values. These misunderstandings have been 
frequent in regard to the ownership of land since native peoples generally do 
not regard land as an object of commerce. 

For our purposes, the important fact that should be noted in regard to 
the conflicts which arise during the first stage of race and culture contacts is 
that they are carried on on a biological plane. Since the two parties in conflict 
are not members of a single moral order, there are no codes to regulate these 
conflicts, nor is there a basis for human sympathy to prevent these conflicts 
from assuming a savage character. The entire history of conflicts between 
peoples with different racial backgrounds has been characterized by unre- 
strained savagery on the part of Europeans as well as the non-European peoples. 
Often race riots in the United States have assumed the character of a struggle 
on a biological plane while the lynching of Negroes has only emphasized the 
fact that they were not regarded by whites as really human. It should be 
pointed out, also, that at this stage the ecological organization of race relations 
is taking form and that it is influenced by such factors as climate, geographic 
and demographic factors, but more especially by the type of economic 
exploitation. 

Out of the system of barter or exchange of goods during the initial stage 
of contacts of Europeans and indigenous people there grew up organized 
systems of economic exploitation. The transition from the first stage to the 
second stage has been aptly characterized as a transition ‘‘ from barter to 
slavery”’. In fact, the plantation system and slavery or some form of forced 
labour have been characteristic of this phase of race and culture contacts. In 
modern societies the factor of compulsion has often been disguised. The 
system of indentured labour in Africa and parts of Asia and peonage in the 
southern part of the United States are essentially forms of forced labour. The 
essential fact concerning this phase of race and culture contacts is that economic 
relations assume an organized or institutional character. Thus slavery may 
be regarded from this standpoint as an industrial institution. Where slavery 
has assumed the character of a purely industrial institution, the members of 
the subjugated or subordinate races are treated, in the words of Aristotle, as 
animate tools. For example, on the sugar plantations of Louisiana and on 
the larger cotton plantations, the Negro slaves were regarded as mere instru- 
ments of production and in the same category as work animals. The same 
situation has existed in South-East Asia and in Africa where slavery and other 
forms of forced Iabour including indentured labour have existed. 

The industrial organization which develops as a result of the contact of 
different races and culture groups represents a racial division of labour. In 
its initial stages the racial division of labour is simple where Europeans con- 
front primitive peoples. But as the new society emerges the racial division of 
labour becomes more complex and involves the question of social organization 
which will be discussed later. In this connection, one might cite, as examples, 
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the racial situation in South Africa and in the southern part of the United 
States. On the other hand, when Europeans have confronted the older 
civilizations of Asia, economic relations and control have been established 
through capital investment and different forms of financial control. Then, 
too, a native bourgeoisie has generally emerged which has played a subsidiary 
role in relation to foreign capitalists and industrialists. 

The economic phase of race and culture contacts cannot be separated 
from the political phase. The plantation system, which also involves the 
exercise of arbitrary power and social control with certain sanctions, is a type 
of political institution. Even where the recruitment of labour on a voluntary 
basis is undertaken there is need for some kind of political control in dealing 
with native peoples. Moreover, there is need to maintain order generally 
when new systems of economic exploitation are introduced among so-called 
primitive peoples. The British system of “‘ indirect rule”” may be taken as 
representative of this type of political control. But in a certain sense a system 
of ‘‘ indirect rule’ is characteristic of all systems of political control where 
people with different racial and cultural backgrounds are involved. 

In the southern part of the United States where the Negroes were dis- 
franchised, it was necessary to set up an informal and extra-legal system of 
social control which was essentially political in character and had much in 
common with a system of ‘‘ indirect rule”’. In the Southern States, Booker T. 
Washington was the accepted spokesman for the Negro and practically dictated 
the appointment of Negro educators and other leaders to positions of responsi- 
bility within the Negro communities. Even on the national scene his authority 
represented a type of indirect rule in that he dictated the few political appoint- 
ments which Negroes received at the time. Likewise, the activities of the 
philanthropic foundations which devoted themselves to the welfare of the 
Negroes may. be placed in the same category. In distributing funds for educa- 
tion and welfare, the various foundations selected certain Negroes for leadership 
and these leaders played a predominant role in maintaining control within 
Negro communities. 

It might be added that the various forms of political control established 
by the Europeans over the older civilizations of Asia involved various degrees 
of ‘‘ indirect rule”. This was as true of India where political control was 
established through the conquest of practically the entire country, as of China 
and other areas in Asia where domination was limited by agreements as to 
extra-territoriality and treaty ports. 

It would be difficult to conceive of an institution as a purely industrial 
organization, however dehumanized it might be. Thus the plantation, though 
primarily an industrial institution, may develop traditions and means of social 
control which transform it into a type of social institution. This is most likely 
to happen where slavery becomes an established way of life involving the close 
association of masters and slaves. Social control is not maintained simply by 
physical force and fear of punishment. Traditions, custom, and habits become 
more important. elements in social control. A social ritual develops and a 
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sentiment of submission on the part of slaves may correspond to a sentiment 
of loyalty and paternalism on the part of the masters. Where this occurs one 
may discover the germs of a social organization which as it matures involves 
the problems of culture and personality. 

It will not be necessary to define the meaning of culture though it will be 
useful to clarify the significance in this discussion of the terms : amalgamation, 
acculturation and assimilation. Amalgamation will be used to designate the 
result of the mating of members of different racial stocks. Amalgamation, 
which may occur within or without marriage, is preferable to the term misce- 
genation, since the latter has certain invidious connotations. The term 
acculturation, which is a social process, refers to the process by which a person 
takes over the culture of the group or one group takes over the culture of 
another group. During the process of acculturation there is generally an 
exchange of cultural elements. Although the process of assimilation is closely 
related to acculturation, it should be differentiated from the latter because it 
includes something more fundamental than the latter. It involves complete 
identification with a group. Thus, American Negroes have been amalgamated 
to a large degree with whites and they are acculturated ih respect to European 
culture. But they are not assimilated in American society, since they are 
regarded as American Negroes, seldom even as Negro Americans, and they 
think of themselves as Negroes first and only secondarily as Americans. 

In the final phase of the development of race and culture contacts one is 
concerned primarily with the problem of social organization. Where race and 
culture contacts have developed beyond the stage of slavery, the classical form 
of social organization has been a system of castes or the hierarchical division of 
society along racial lines. This type of social organization represents a form 
of accommodation in which conflicting interests are resolved, if not perman- 
ently, at least to the extent that a collective life is possible. The accommoda- 
tion which is established is based upon a racial division of labour while the 
system of power relations which enables the upper ranks of the caste system 
to maintain their dominant position is supported by traditions and sentiments 
rather than a show of force. 

There is another form of social organization which may emerge where 
race relations have developed beyond slavery, namely, the biracial organization 
of society. In a biracial organization of a society each racial group has its own 
institutions and associations which enable it to carry on a separate social life 
and, theoretically at least, no difference in social status exists between the two 
racial groups. Social distance is maintained between the two races on a hori- 
zontal rather than a vertical plane. Some students of race relations have 
regarded the biracial organization of society as a stage of race relations growing 
out of the system of castes. But it appears more likely that the two systems 
of social organization develop out of different economic and social situations. 
In fact, the system of castes and the biracial organization may be closely 
associated in a more inclusive system of race relations. For example, in the 
southern part of the United States following the Civil War and Emancipation, 
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both patterns of racial accommodation developed. During recent years the 
breaking down of the system of castes has also undermined the biracial 
organization. 

There has been much controversy over the question whether the racial 
situation in the Southern States constitutes a caste system or is simply the 
result of race prejudice. Anyone who studies the situation without attempting 
to prove certain preconceived notions about race relations will find that there 
are many elements in the racial situation which resemble a caste system and 
there are other features which differentiate it from a caste form of social 
organization. The idea of caste is opposed to American democratic ideals and 
Christian teachings and consequently the Negroes are constantly in revolt 
against the attempt to impose upon them an inferior status. Moreover, one 
may even go further and say that in an urbanized, industrial society it does 
not seem possible to maintain a biracial organization. 

At this point it would be well to devote some attention to the phenomenon 
of race prejudice since it is generally regarded as the major obstacle to the 
creation of a single moral order involving people with different social and 
cultural backgrounds. Since so many studies have been made to establish 
the fact that racial prejudice is not inborn and since knowledge of this fact 
has been so widely diffused, it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon it here. 
Children, who are not acquainted with racial concepts, do not define experiences 
with people of a different colour as racial. In other words, they have not 
learned to categorize people racially on the basis of colour and other features. 
The essence of race prejudice is, according to our viewpoint, that it is an 
emotionalized attitude toward a person who is treated as a member of a 
racial category and not as an individual or, better, that when he is categorized 
from the standpoint of race, this fact affects any other manner in which he 
may be perceived. Race prejudice not only blinds one to the actual physical 
traits and behaviour of the individual of a different race but it endows the 
individual with traits that constitute the categoric picture of the race. That 
is why all Negroes look alike to prejudiced white peoples and all Chinese look 
alike to prejudiced Negroes. Recent experiments have revealed that preju- 
diced whites cannot tell one Negro from another while unprejudiced whites 
are able to see Negroes as individuals. 

Since race prejudice is a social attitude it is communicated to individuals 
through the means of communication which create other social attitudes and 
conceptions. The origin of racial prejudice is to be discovered in the system 
of economic and social relations which are established between different racial 
groups. When a system of accommodation has been established between two 
races, the harsher expressions of race prejudice may disappear and the categoric 
picture of the subordinate race may include some desirable human traits. But 
where the traditional pattern of race relations is being broken down and 
individuals of different races become competitors, new social attitudes emerge 
and the categoric picture of the subordinate race includes only undesirable 
traits. While the Negro was a slave, race prejudice as such tended to disappear 
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towards the Negro slave and the categoric picture included many admir- 
able human traits. On the other hand, there was considerable prejudice 
against the free Negro before the Civil War and after the Civil War._ The 
categoric picture of the free Negro which was created and propagated lacked 
human characteristics. Consequently race prejudice may be regarded as a 
conservative force utilized to preserve the traditional order. It is interesting 
to compare the categoric picture of the Negro which is presented over the 
radio to-day with that which was presented twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
not to mention what was printed in Southern newspapers forty years ago. 
Likewise, attitudes towards the Chinese on the West Coast of the United States 
have changed and the categoric picture of the Chinese has changed in recent 
years to meet the exigences of the international political situation. This all 
seems to emphasize the necessity of studying racial attitudes in the context 
of the social organization in which they exist. The measurement of the racial 
attitudes of individuals and the social distances between members of different 
races as if they lived in a social vacuum will not provide an understanding of 
race and culture contacts. 

One might say that the central sociological problem to be studied in the 
final stage of race and culture contacts is the manner in which the racial division 
of labour is broken down and racial competition in the economic sphere gives 
way to competition on an individual basis and political power is identified with 
class rather than race. But even when members of different races may com- 
pete as individuals and exercise political rights, there is still a final barrier to 
be broken down before they are completely assimilated into the social organiza- 
tion. This barrier is the family which plays a unique role in transmitting the 
social heritage and in giving the child a conception of himself as a member 
of the group. It is in this intimate phase of race and culture contacts that 
one comes to grips with the problem of culture and personality. It is in this 
area of the problem that social psychology and other disciplines dealing with 
personality and the subjective aspects of culture are needed. 

In this stage or phase of race and culture contacts, the marginal man and 
his role in the social organization become important. The marginal man is a 
cultural hybrid since he is the product of two cultural worlds and is not at 
home in either. Here one can differentiate between the processes of accultura- 
tion and assimilation. The marginal man may be thoroughly acculturated 
from the standpoint of the dominant racial or cultural group but he cannot 
identify himself with the dominant racial or cultural group. This is because 
there are still barriers to intimate association with members of the dominant 
group especially in regard to intermarriage. The marginal man may become 
an intellectual and he may develop an objective attitude toward both the 
minority and the dominant racial group. Very often it is these marginal men 
who become leaders of nationalistic movements. 

Nationalistic movements should be studied in this phase of race and 
culture contacts because they involve the problem of social organization. 
Although nationalistic movements may have an economic and political basis 
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they also have a cultural aspect which is of great significance since nationalistic 
movements bring about a transvaluation of values so far as the minority is 
concerned. The values of the minority group supersede the cultural values 
of the dominant group. In the nationalistic movements the marginal men 
resolve their personal conflicts and identify intellectually and emotionally with 
a group which has acquired a new status. While nationalistic movements 
appear in this last phase of race and culture contacts and should be studied 
as a part of the final phase, they are not the inevitable outcome of race and 
culture contacts. They represent the failure on the part of people with different 
racial and cultural backgrounds to achieve a social organization. Where the 
barriers to intermarriage are broken down and complete assimilation is 
achieved, the different cultural traditions are mingled in the family traditions 
and people with different racial backgrounds become identified as members 
of a single moral order. 

The utility of the sociological frame of reference, presented here, in the 
study of race and culture contacts, becomes apparent when one undertakes, 
for example, a comparison of race relations in Brazil and in the United States. 
The usual approach to this problem is to make a study of racial attitudes in 
the two countries. In the case of Brazil the absence of a serious race problem 
has been explained by the fact that the Portuguese had already become 
accustomed to the presence of the Negro in the Iberian peninsula. Undoubt- 
edly, the attitude of the Portuguese toward darker races played a role in the 
development of race relations in Brazil. But the history of race relations in 
Brazil clearly shows that there were periods of racial discrimination and that 
there was a struggle for equality on the part of the mulattoes as well as on the 
part of the blacks. Therefore, the course which race relations followed in 
Brazil differed from that in the United States for more fundamental reasons 
than a mere difference in racial attitudes. 

The first important fact to be taken into account in comparing race rela- 
tions in Brazil and the United States is that from the beginning the symbiotic 
relations established between the European and the Negro were different for 
the two countries. In Brazil, the Negro found a geographic environment very 
much the same as that from which he came. Consequently, on the biological 
plane he enjoyed an advantage in the racial competition that developed. 
Secondly, even as regards technical competence the Negro often enjoyed some 
advantages over the Portuguese. - Finally, the African social organization was 
never completely destroyed in Brazil. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the Negro did not enjoy any of these advantages. He was introduced 
into a geographic environment that was more favourable for the European ; 
whatever techniques he acquired he had to learn from Europeans; and his 
traditional family system was completely destroyed. 

There were many similarities between the plantations in Brazil and in 
North America both as regards the personal relations between masters and 
slayes and the systems of social control. But in Brazil the plantation system 
with slave labour had not produced a large class of landless poor whites who 
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were thrown into competition with the emancipated Negro slaves as was the 
case in the United States. After the abolition of slavery the transformation 
of Southern society in the United States was carried through largely by the 
rise of the poor whites or descendants of the non-slaveholding whites. On 
the other hand, in the evolution of Brazilian society during the nineteenth 
century, the mulatto played a predominant role since he represented the most 
mobile element in the society. Because of the position of the mulatto in the 
social structure, it was impossible to establish a system of discrimination based 
upon racial descent as in the United States. The integration of the Negro 
and mulatto into the social organization of Brazil was inevitable under the 
circumstances. A dark colour might constitute a temporary barrier to com- 
plete assimilation but because of intermarriage the fact of racial descent could 
not play the role which it did in North America. 


III 


Because of the importance of the family in acculturation and assimilation, 
a more detailed analysis of its role becomes necessary. The important role of 
the family in acculturation and assimilation is due to the nature of contacts 
within the family as compared with other types of human association. In 
stable agricultural societies, educational institutions, including those which 
transmitted a formal type of instruction, only tended to supplement the role 
of the family in transmitting the culture of the society. But as modern 


societies have become mobile and more differentiated as the result of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, educational as well as other institutions and 
associations have played an increasingly important role in acculturation. 
Through the contacts provided in these different types of associations and new 
means of mass communication, certain formal aspects of the culture of a society 
are transmitted to individuals. This results in a large degree of uniformity 
in overt behaviour while the basic values and personalities of individuals with 
different cultural backgrounds are unchanged. But it is almost exclusively 
through the intimate contacts of family living that the sentiments and ideals 
characteristic of a society are transmitted and become a part of the personalities 
of the members of society. 

In studying the role of the family in acculturation, it is necessary to 
distinguish the “‘ natural’ family group from the institutional type of family. 
The ‘‘ natural ’’ family group is based upon maternal affection and the sympa- 
thetic ties which bind together members of the same household. It does not 
originate as the result of marriage nor are the obligations of its members 
defined by law. The mother, or if there are two generations, the grandmother, 
occupies the dominant role in such family groups while the role of the father 
is adventitious, depending upon feelings of sympathy and the growth of 
common interests. This type of family may also come into existence as the 
consequence of desertion on the part of the father or where unmarried mother- 
hood is due to the fact that intermarriage is prohibited by law and custom. 
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In these “‘ natural” family groups, the mother becomes the chief agent by 
which the culture of the society is transmitted to the child. The institutional 
family, on the other hand, is based upon marriage and possesses stability and 
continuity which are due sometimes to its material possessions but more 
generally to its social heritage. This social heritage consists of the family 
traditions which shape the character and personality of the family members 
and give direction to their lives. While this type of family is rooted in the 
mores, it is generally integrated into the institutional life of the community. 
Therefore, the institutional type of family tends to influence the status of the 
individual in the community. 

The ‘‘ natural” family groups which came into existence as the result of 
the mating of white males and Negro or coloured females in the United States 
provide excellent material for studying the role of ‘‘ natural” family groups 
in acculturation and assimilation. During the period of slavery when a large 
number of these families existed, the character of the relationship of the white 
male to his coloured concubine and coloured children varied considerably. At 
one extreme, the white father took no interest whatever in his nameless coloured 
offspring and they were left to be reared by their mothers. Where the coloured 
offspring were abandoned, they became slaves if their mothers were slaves and 
shared in the common fate of the slaves. If their mothers were free and they 
were abandoned by their white fathers their future development varied accord- 
ing to the social development of their mothers. At the other extreme, the 
white father, if unmarried, would live with his coloured family and if married 
would live with his coloured mistress and white wife in a polygamous relation- 
ship. Under such conditions he would not only provide for the economic 
needs of his coloured offspring but would see that they were carefully reared. 

The relation of the white father to his coloured family had a decisive 
influence upon the extent to which the coloured offspring acquired European 
culture. On the basis of abundant documentary material, including published 
biographies and autobiographies, it is possible to trace the process by which 
the coloured offspring acquired European culture. They were generally sub- 
jected to a strict family discipline under the supervision of the white father. 
This discipline included literary and religious instruction and the inculcation 
of moral ideals. These white fathers often sent their coloured offspring to 
the free States of the North to complete their education. Moreover, they saw 
to the economic welfare of their coloured children either during their lifetime 
or made provision for it in their wills. 

In the majority of cases these coloured offspring did not identify them- 
selves with their white fathers but rather with their coloured mothers. This 
was due not entirely to the relationship which was established between the 
white father and his offspring but also to the manner in which the coloured 
offspring was defined racially by the society. In some countries, as for example 
in Latin America, the coloured offspring have tended to identify themselves 
with their white fathers because the society defined them as white or European. 


But in the United States where there was a principle of colour or racial caste, 
U 
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if the coloured offspring did not identify themselves with their mother’s race, 
they became marginal men. In many areas of the South these mulattoes 
constituted an intermediate caste between the white slaveholders and the black 
population both slave and free. 

Even under the most favourable conditions there are certain limitations 
placed upon the ‘‘ natural ” family as an instrument of assimilation. The first 
limitation is the absence of a male to serve as a model for the children, especially 
the male offspring. Studies have indicated that while affection and feelings 
of security are necessary for the normal development of children, they are not 
sufficient for the full development of their personality. In the drama of family 
life, the child needs models with whom he can identify and towards whom he 
can develop attitudes or obligations. Since every culture has a well-defined 
role for the male, the absence of the male model in the family group deprives 
the male child of the opportunity of identifying himself with this model and 
assuming the conception of himself which the model would provide. In the 
absence of the male model the mother may attempt to create an ideal image 
of the absent father. Sometimes a wise mother has created an ideal model 
that would help the child to assume the male role expected of him by society. 
The difficulties of creating an ideal male model are increased when the child’s 
father is of a different race. Even when his father is of the same race there 
are difficulties which cannot be overcome. For example, in the United States, 
where a huge proportion of Negro males, especially in the South, have never 
been permitted to play the male role as defined by American culture, the male 
model created by the mother has generally been disparaging to the male. 

This leads me to say something concerning the “‘ natural ” family groups 
that are not the result of race mixture, or at least are not directly the result 
of race mixture. In the United States, a large number of these ‘‘ natural” 
family groups originate in unmarried motherhood in which Negro fathers are 
involved. This is, of course, no new phenomenon and has a long history. 
The mothers who play the major role in socializing the child are the repositories 
of the folk culture of the Negro. Therefore, they have been unable to con- 
tribute much to the acculturation of the child to live in American society. The 
same observations could be made concerning the numerous “‘ natural ” family 
groups with the Negro mother as the mainstay which result from desertion 
on the part of the male. The “‘ natural” family groups resulting from un- 
married motherhood and desertion on the part of the male constitute the major 
portion of the large number of ‘‘ broken’ Negro families, as they are known 
to social workers, in the cities of the United States. Lacking an institutional 
character and passing on to the children the remnants of a folk culture which 
has lost its meaning in the urban environment, these families contribute 
nothing to the assimilation of Negro children in American culture. It is the 
public school, their experience as workers, and the chance contacts of city life 
which bring about their acculturation in American life. Those who have 
acquired these new ways of thinking and behaving may become the fountain- 
head of a family tradition if they establish a family along institutional lines. 
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When we consider the role of the institutional family in assimilation we 
must confront the stubborn fact that the institutional family constitutes a 
barrier to the assimilation of divergent racial elements. In order to continue 
its function of conserving the traditions and values of a society it must maintain 
a certain exclusiveness. This does not mean that the institutional family can- 
not play an important role in assimilation. But in order to study its role in 
assimilation we must study it in the course of its formation and development 
when race and culture contacts are involved. 

Once more I shall draw principally upon my studies of the development 
of the Negro family in the United States, especially those studies having to do 
with the manner in which an institutional type of family developed among the 
free mulattoes in the pre-Civil-War South. These families grew out of the 
sexual association between white men and Negro women. The mulatto off- 
spring were recognized by their white fathers to the extent that their fathers 
made provisions for their economic welfare and saw that they were properly 
reared. Very often their white fathers took care that they learned a skilled 
trade and these skilled mulatto artisans soon acquired a monopoly of the 
skilled trades in many areas of the South. Their privileged position in the 
economic structure of the pre-Civil-War South was such as to discourage 
European immigrants from going to the South and aroused the envy and 
hatred of the non-slaveholding whites. As we have seen the same development 
occurred in Latin American countries with the important difference that the 
mulatto offspring enjoyed a certain social recognition and became the backbone 
of the new societies, whereas in the post-Civil-War South these mulattoes and 
their descendants were shunted to the Negro communities. 

Nevertheless, the free mulattoes who were not subject to the restrictions 
in regard to education which were imposed upon the slaves in the South 
acquired property in land and even in slaves and founded families of a patri- 
archial character similar to that of the slaveholders. They developed educa- 
tional, religious, and welfare institutions and literary societies. They took 
over the ideals and values of the aristocratic slaveholding whites and took pride 
in their relationship to this class. Their philosophy of life and style of living 
were not a mere pretence since they rested upon a solid foundation of property 
and civilized behaviour. After emancipation it was the descendants of these 
same families who constituted an upper class in the Negro communities and 
became the leaders of the Negroes. A study of the institutional life which 
developed among Negroes after emancipation reveals that they established 
schools and churches and businesses and became the leaders in the professions. 
This accounts for the fact, for which American sociologists have often sought 
an explanation in biology, that during the first decades of this century the 
vast majority of the educated leaders and successful men and women among 
Negroes were mulattoes or mixed-bloods. 

In connection with the important role which these free mulattoes and 
their descendants played in the creation of Negro communities, it is necessary 
to say something concerning the role of the Northern white missionaries who 
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went South after the Civil War and devoted their lives to helping the freedmen 
to become educated and responsible American citizens. It is no exaggeration 
to say that these missionaries were chiefly responsible for the gains which the 
Negro made in civilization following Emancipation. How did they accomplish 
so much? They did this by creating a social situation that closely resembled 
that of the family group. They set up schools in which they were truly in 
loco parentis as regards their students. Later generations have accused them 
of paternalism towards the Negro. This was true in the finest sense of the 
word. But, in addition, it was exactly what was needed in the task which 
‘they undertook. They lived with the Negro students twenty-four hours a day. 
They ate with them and prayed with them and subjected them to the same 
kind of discipline to which they would have been subjected in a well-organized 
family. Education was a part of daily living. The result was that the 
students learned to speak and write English ; they learned civilized manners ; 
and more than that, they acquired the moral ideals and sentiments of their 
teachers. Of course, when these missionaries undertook their task they could 
isolate their charges in a way that would be impossible to-day with the radio 
and movie and automobile. 

Of special interest to our discussion is the fact that the graduates of these 
schools became heads of families which represented the most stable and 
civilized elements in the Negro community. Some of the students who 
attended these schools were the descendants of the free mulattoes among 
whom family traditions were solidly established. But, on the other hand, the 
majority of the students were the black children of ex-slaves or mulatto children 
without a background of conventional family life. The descendants of the free 
mulattoes intermarried with the successful members of this group who repre- 
sented the first generation of freedmen. Thus the old upper class, who 
regarded themselves as aristocrats, constantly received fresh recruits, which 
enabled it to continue in its role of leadership until the First World War. 

As the result of Emancipation, a type of family with a history different 
from that of the free mulattoes acquired an institutional character and played 
an important role in the acculturation of the Negro and prepared the way for 
his ultimate assimilation. The founders of these families had had close con- 
tacts with their masters in their homes or they had been taught skilled trades 
and had occupied a fairly respected position, as far as it was possible for a 
slave, in the economic life of the pre-Civil-War South. Under favourable con- 
ditions and where slavery assumed a paternalistic character, the house servants 
were integrated into the families of their masters. They received religious 
and moral instruction, generally attending the same churches as their masters, 
and were subject to a discipline that initiated them into European culture. 
Although legal marriage was not permitted, they were encouraged in forming 
stable unions and were permitted to exercise parental control over their 
children. This was especially true in regard to the skilled mechanics who 
formed with the house servants a sort of upper class in the slave community. 

After Emancipation, the slaves who had enjoyed such advantages engaged 
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in trade, became independent mechanics, or began buying land. From the 
standpoint of family life, the first advantage which the Negro derived from 
freedom was the dominant position of the male in the household. Under 
slavery the authority of the Negro father or husband was always subject to 
the higher authority of the white master. The change in status was given 
recognition when, for example, contracts for the renting of land were signed 
by the Negro male and he was held responsible for the conduct of his family. 
But the development of the father’s interest in his family rested upon more 
material considerations. When the father entered into a contract to purchase 
land, his interest in his wife and family became identified with his own interests. 
His sacrifices and labour became a part of the family traditions. Moreover, 
the ideas which he had acquired during slavery from his white masters con- 
cerning family life—masculine authority and responsibility, female faithfulness, 
obedience on the part of children, a family name, inheritance of property— 
became real values for him. 

It is no wonder that these families represented an important accession 
to the stable elements in the Negro population and that from these same families 
came the most ambitious members in the Negro communities. The increase 
in the size and influence of this class in the Negro population coincides roughly 
with the increase in land home ownership among Negroes up to the First 
World War. It was among this same group of families that there developed 
a certain racial pride and a determination to measure up to the standards of 
the white community. In a sense these families represented a type of black 
puritanism. They were eager to maintain the highest standards of behaviour 
especially in regard to family and sex. They were the main support of the 
churches and other institutions while the children in these families seldom 
engaged in delinquent or criminal behaviour. 

As the Negro population became urbanized these families withstood the 
shock of city life better than the loosely organized families without traditions 
of stable family life. It was from these families that came the most efficient 
and stable workers who entered industry. As the result of their new contacts 
in the urban environment and their new relation to the great body of American 
industrial workers, these families are changing. But the point of interest here 
is that the new outlook on life and the new values and patterns of behaviour 
which members of these families have acquired through wider contacts with 
American life are becoming a part of their family traditions. 

The manner in which a new type of family is emerging among the Negro 
industrial workers in the United States has some value for the study of the 
family problem in those areas where the impact of Western industrial civilization 
is uprooting people from their traditional ways of life. As {hese non-European 
peoples are drawn into industry and into urban areas, not only is the traditional 
family being destroyed but there is little opportunity for creating new family 
groups of an institutional character. This is the case, for example, in many 
parts of Africa where males are herded into compounds or they are treated as 
machines or work animals. Much has been written about the laziness, crime, 
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and inefficiency of the urbanized African worker. From the studies which 
have been made it is apparent that the first step in improving the situation is 
to make possible a normal and stable family life for the detribalized and urban- 
ized African. Only through the creation of opportunities for a new family 
life in which children can receive the proper discipline and develop a new 
orientation towards community living can shiftlessness, crime, and delinquency 
be reduced. But the family cannot thrive in isolation ; it must be integrated 
into a community. 

The main emphasis of this discussion may be summed up in some general 
remarks concerning the place of methods and techniques in sociological research, 
The question of methods and techniques in sociological research just as in other 
fields of scientific enquiry is inseparable from the conceptual organization of 
the discipline. Many problems concerning human beings may be interesting 
but they may not be sociological problems, either because the data involved 
cannot be studied in a sociological frame of reference or because of the manner 
in which the problems have been defined. In many so-called sociological 
studies this simple fact is forgotten and virtuosity in the use of methods and 
techniques becomes an end in itself. Therefore, the first task in sociological 
study is to define or formulate a problem in terms of the concepts of the 
discipline. Then the problem of methods and techniques resolves itself into 
one of utilizing the appropriate methods and tools. That this viewpoint is 
not shared by some sociologists was indicated during a recent meeting where 
sociologists were divided over the question of methods and techniques. Neither 
side justified its espousal of certain methods and techniques on the grounds of 
their relevance to sociological concepts but on the grounds that its own methods 
were more “‘ scientific ’’ than those of its opponents. 

The emphasis here on the need for sociologists to define their problems in 
terms of the basic concepts of their discipline should not be confused with the 
search for new concepts. According to our point of view, there is no pressing 
need for new concepts. Many of the generalizations of the early sociologists 
provided fundamental concepts, which could be made more precise by socio- 
logical research, and important hypotheses which could be tested by empirical 
studies. Unfortunately, in the effort to pile up a mass of so-called objective 
studies which have little or no sociological significance, these important 
generalizations have been ignored or forgotten. Often when the attempt has 
been made to introduce new concepts into sociology, it has resulted in a 
substitution of new verbal symbols for old terms. The conceptual tools of 
sociological research—whether labelled by old or new verbal symbols—will 
become more precise as they are utilized to reveal significant relationships 
between social phenomena. 

From the standpoint of this discussion, significant relationship between 
social phenomena refers especially to the organic relation between the data 
on human behaviour. Many statistical studies lack sociological significance 
because they fail to show any organic relationship among the elements which 
they utilize for analysis. The problem of crime among American Negroes, 
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to which sociologists have given attention, comes to mind. The lack of educa- 
tion has generally been isolated as the most important factor in the high crime 
rates among Negroes and to support this claim statistics were cited to show 
that graduates of Negro colleges had never been convicted of crimes. This 
manner of treating education without reference to its organic relationship to 
other factors has led to a false sociological analysis of Negro crime. Two facts 
will make this clear : educated Negroes, including the graduates of the colleges, 
have been increasingly convicted of crimes in recent years, while on the other 
hand, small semi-rural Negro communities with a high degree of illiteracy 
have remained relatively free of crime. The sociological explanation of the 
fact that formerly the graduates of Negro colleges were not convicted of crime 
is in all probability due to the fact that the graduates were educated in rela- 
tively isolated institutions characterized by a system of social control based 
upon the intimate association of teacher and students and that these graduates 
found positions in a stable social world where they enjoyed a high social status 
and economic security. 

This type of sociological analysis will be open to criticism on the grounds 
that it involves subjective judgments and evaluations. This is inevitable at 
the present stage of the development of methods and techniques and it is not 
certain that all aspects of social reality are susceptible to statistical treatment. 
But this is no justification for the sociologist, in his striving to be “‘ scientific ’’, 
to abandon the study of significant and fundamental sociological problems 
because quantitative and precise tools of research have not been developed to 
deal with such problems. Only during the course of studying significant 
sociological problems will the necessary scientific tools be forged to enhance 
the validity of sociological analysis and generalization. Awareness of this 
responsibility on the part of sociologists is especially important to-day when 
they are being called upon to study the pressing problems of the modern world. 
Chief among these problems are those posed by the new societies which are 
coming into existence in Africa and Asia as the result of the impact of Western 
civilization. The study of these problems provides a great opportunity for 
sociology to become a serious and respected social science discipline. But the 
achievement of this end will depend upon the extent to which sociologists 
have a clear conception of their distinctive field of enquiry and are willing to 
deal with significant problems in the area of social relations. 





The Ideas of Work and Play’ 
JOHN COHEN 








INTRODUCTION 


INCE THE end of World War I people in many countries, especially in 
S:: Western world, have been repeatedly exhorted to work harder and 

produce more. In one of these countries every coal miner recently 
received a personal letter to this effect from the Prime Minister. Much has 
been made of incentives, work simplification, management, and other devices 
for getting people to work to better effect. These measures have met with 
limited success. Work is in a sense the very theme and substance of life and 
the problems it raises have occupied the minds of thinkers throughout the 
ages. When we try to answer the question: What is work ? we find ramifica- 
tions extending very widely indeed. An attempt to answer it presupposes a 
study of information from diverse sources. 


THE CONCEPT OF WORK 


The modern study of work and units of work stems from industrial sources 
in the nineteenth century, although previously astronomers had been interested 
in a mathematical conception of work. In time the discovery that the 
efficiency of water pumps could be measured.led to the idea that the efficiency 
of the human operator of the pumps could also be measured. In contemporary 
psychology the word ‘‘ work ’’ has come to denote “‘ any overt motor perform- 
ance, regardless of its vocational or recreational significance”’.2 Work has 
become synonymous with activity. The word has been robbed of its human 
meaning and endowed with an exclusively physical reference as exemplified 
in the statement that “‘ work, strictly speaking, is a physical term signifying 
transformation of energy ”’.* Any other use of the word work is regarded as 
an unjustifiably loose use of a ‘‘ technical” term. 

The energy transformations of the human body at work are commonly 
measured in terms of the amount of heat liberated by the body, the unit of 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the Leeds Regional Psychiatric Association, March 27, 
1953- 
2 R. H. Seashore, ‘‘ Work and Motor Performance ’”’, in S. S. Stevens (ed.), Handbook of 
Experimental Psychology (New York: Wiley, 1951), p. 13 341. 
*H. S. Bartley, ‘‘ Fatigue and Efficiency’, in H. Helson (ed.), Theoretical Foundations of 
Psychology (New York: Van Nostrand, 1951), p. 329. 
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measurement being the large calorie. Comparisons are accordingly drawn 
between human effort and the activity of man-made machines in terms of the 
ratio of ‘‘ work ” done to energy generated. For example, an athlete making 
a brief all-out effort requires the chemical equivalent of 13 horse-power. 
Less than a quarter of this is usefully consumed, the rest being wasted. This 
represents a mechanical efficiency of, say, 23 per cent as compared with an 
efficiency of 10 to 20 per cent in some steam engines and 35 per cent in Diesel 
engines.? 

‘‘ Mental work ” is sometimes defined as the product of difficulty, amount 
ey an = oust), a formula devised 
on the supposed analogy between mental and physical work defined as 
Mass x Distance 

Time 
being added as a special human factor of control. This operational formula 
for ‘‘ mental work ” may have some limited interest as a statistical device for 
describing the performance of groups; beyond that it is of little use. 

The same would appear to be true of the elaborate studies of so-called 
“human performance ”’ which take no account of the operator as a person, 
as a member of society in general and of a given epoch in particular. Such 
researches seem to be based on the assumption that it is possible to study 
human work as if neither history nor society mattered at all, as if, indeed, the 
operator were not a human being. This approach admits of no distinction 
between the activity of a human being and that of a machine. It leaves out 
of account the subjective side of work, what work means to the worker, its 
phenomenology, its social history, and its history in the life of the person, its 
relation to play, and its variation from culture to culture. A physical or 
physiological definition omits to consider those distinctive aspects of human 
work which are not shared either with the activity of animals or with that of 
machines. The results of such studies can have little bearing on what people 
do in factory, field or office. 

The concept of work antedates by thousands of years its operational 
definition in the language of physics and physiology. The word “‘ work ”’, 
like many other psychologically meaningful words, has been surreptitiously 
appropriated by the physicists and physiologists, leaving it devoid of socio- 
psychological content. I do not wish to plead for the recovery of the word 
or to argue that the definition of “‘ work ’”’ given by the physiologist or physicist 
serves no useful purpose. What I wish to assert is that this new meaning has 
had the effect of blotting out what the word originally meant. The result 


1A. V. Hill, Living Machinery (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), p 

* Consider the following statement by Planck: ‘ The sense perceptions hive a definitely 
eliminated from physical acoustics, optics and heat. The physical definitions of sound, colour 
and temperature are to-day in no way associated with the immediate perception of the respective 
senses, but sound and colour are defined respectively by the frequency and wavelength of oscilla- 
tions, and hey eerpe ph is measured theoretically on the s okasbats temperature scale corresponding 
to the second law of thermodynamics.” A Survey of Physics, London, 1926, quoted by F. A. 
Hayek, The Sensory Ordey (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 2-3. 
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has been to neglect the study of the personal, social, cultural and historical 
significance of work in favour of the study of physical or physiological activity. 


HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT OF WORK 


Only the briefest indication can here be given of the way work appears 
to have been understood in the Western world during the Christian era. The 
subject calls for detailed study. In what follows an effort will be made to 
single out those aspects of the history of the concept of work which seem 
to deserve special attention, so as to present a point of view from which such 
a study might profitably be undertaken. 

A start might be made with an examination of the view that in neolithic 
times work, in the sense of primitive industrial activity, was exclusively 
undertaken by women. Among the many early industries alleged to have 
developed out of the occupations of women are pottery, spinning and the use 
of the loom, and the cultivation of cotton flax.1 This study seems to be a task 
for the archeologist. There are some linguistic pointers in favour of the view 
that work was originally associated with womanhood. Thus the words labour 
and travail are used in connection with childbirth. The Greek techne (meaning 
all manual skills) is connected with tikto (to bring forth) and also, apparently, 
with the root tek (to cut or castrate).? 

In the history of the West it is possible to discern two contrasting values 
placed upon work. In the one, work is a curse ; in the other, it is a blessing. 
These two conceptions are embodied respectively in the texts: ‘‘ In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” (Genesis iii. 19) and ‘‘ For thou shalt eat 
the labour of thine hands; happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with 
thee’ (Psalm cxxviii).? These conceptions doubtless have their own history 
which could possibly be traced, but we shall take them here as a point of 
departure. The idea of work as a curse is also to be found in ancient Greece. 
The Greek for ‘‘ work: is ponos, which evidently has the same root as the 
Latin poena. The notion of work as sorrow is found in Homer, Xenophon 
and Hesiod, though in Virgil’s Georgics work is represented as something that 
brought advantages to man for it led him to invent the arts. 

It appears on the surface that this bifurcation of work into curse or blessing 
is perpetuated in the divergent valuations found in Patristic and Talmudic 
literature respectively. A fusion of the two conceptions appeared sporadically, 
for example in the work of Philo of Alexandria (20 B.c.—A.D. 54), whose syncret- 
ist tendencies led him to speak of work as at least partly though not intrinsically 
good. In his view work was imposed by the Fall; it remains the source of all 
virtues because it is a means of bringing us back to the good.‘ 

1G. V. Childe, What oo in History (Pelican Books), 194 


3. 
*'W. N. Evans, ‘‘ The Cultural Significance of the Changed Attitude to Work in Great 
Britain ’’, Bull. Menn. Clin., 13, 1949. 


* A Talmudic writer interprets this repetition to mean happiness in this world and well- 
being in the next. 


*G. Boas, Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages (Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press), 1948, p. 11. 
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The subject of work occupied a prominent place in the writings of the 
early Fathers in their speculations on the kind of life led by Adam before the 
Fall. This problem fascinated them. According to St. Augustine the fact 
that Adam did not actually spend his time toiling in the Garden of Eden does 
not mean that he lived a life of idleness and leisure. He devoted himself to 
gardening, the ‘‘ agreeable occupation of agriculture ’’, which afforded him the 
opportunity of constant. communion with nature. St. Augustine, in his 
famous De Opere Monachorum, was most outspoken in his attacks on monks 
who refused to work and he castigated their specious pretexts in no uncertain 
terms. On the other hand, Abelard, some six hundred years later, rejected 
this view and taught that agriculture, far from being practised by Adam before 
his expulsion, was imposed on him as a penance for the Fall.® 

Until the time of St. Thomas Aquinas many religious sects evidently held 
a belief in work as something painful and humiliating, a scourge to the flesh. 
There is a toning down of this belief in the writings of St. Thomas, who never- 
theless regarded work as a duty, a “‘ necessity of nature”’. In his hierarchical 
scheme agriculture ranked first, handicrafts second and commerce third. If 
one prays, however, there is no obligation to work, for ecclesiastical activity 
is superior to any form of manual labour, and prayer is at least the moral 
equivalent of work. In no circumstances was a person to use his work to pass 
from one social condition to another. Social mobility was ruled out, for the 
social order was divinely ordained, not man-made. 

Luther reintroduced a harsher note, though without any radical change in 
principle. He firmly believed in the spiritualizing power of the ‘‘ sweat of the 
brow ” and, like St. Thomas, he ranked the agricultural worker highest in 
moral worth,‘ the craftsman next and the trader last. ‘‘ The unforgivable 
sins are idleness and covetousness ”’,5 therefore all vagrants must be put to 
work. In brief, all men must serve God through the medium of their daily 
occupation, and monasticism must not be allowed to let them circumvent this 
obligation. 

It was Calvin who, in the light of his age, reinterpreted the conception of 
work as a curse and who thereby set the stage for the role of work in the 
modern epoch. Calvin went much further than his predecessors in ‘‘ theologiz- 
ing ’’ work. Where feudalism, in the sense of an immutable social order, comes 
to an end, there Calvinism begins. Everyone, even the wealthy, must work ; 
such is the divine will. Everything secular must be devoted to the glory of 
God. There are to be no rigid or sacred social castes. On the contrary, it is 
the duty of everyone to display the utmost initiative in seeking an occupation 
which could bring himself and society the greatest reward. All restrictions to 

1 Op. cit., p. 50. 

2G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages (Cambridge University Press, 1930 (2nd edit.)), 

- 32-39, quotes extracts from Seventeen Short Treatises of St. Augustine, Library of Fathers 
(Oxford; 1847). Centuries later these same excuses oo used to ees the decline of monastic 
labour. * Boas, op. cit., p. 

* As Zwingli, in 1525, declared : ‘‘ In the things of this life, the Dhoutei is most like God ”, 
Ta . ee Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Penguin Books, 1942), p. 97. 
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investment must be removed and henceforth the hoarding of wealth must be 
replaced by investment and re-investment ; for work, duly spiritualized, is the 
means to a divinely given end. The cult for work begins. At the same time 
all pleasure for its own sake must be rooted out. As the Quakers later taught, 
the flowers of pleasure may only be plucked in the fields of duty. In Puritan 
morality work is an ascetic discipline. 

The first signs of a revulsion from the idea of work as a curse are to be found 
in the Utopias. Both in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia and in Tommaso Cam- 
panella’s City of the Sun, work has become humanized. Everyone works and 
his occupation is congenial. No one works more than four hours a day, after 
which one may play or study at will. The glorification of work is also to be 
found in the writings of Bruno, who first embraced Calvinism and later 
quarrelled with Calvin. 

Rousseau however was the first to express a complete change of outlook 
which indirectly led to a revaluation of work from curse to blessing. Rousseau 
idealized the child and saw something of greater worth in the spontaneous 
play of the child than in the forced labour of the adult. This point of view, 
without its naturalistic emphasis, was developed by Schiller, who declared 
that the true significance of the child’s play is in its likeness to the art of the 
adult.2 ‘‘ Man only plays when in the full meaning of the word he is a man, 
and he is only completely a man when he plays.”’ With such.a conception of 
play the Calvinistic valuation of work was incompatible. 

It should be noted that Schiller’s theory of art and play differs from that 
of Spencer and Darwin. Schiller’s is idealistic. Darwin’s and Spencer’s is 
biological. According to Schiller human play is the expression of freedom, 
not of raw nature. Far from being equally characteristic of animals and men, 
it is distinctive of man. It is a specifically human activity.® 

From here it is but a short step to the devaluation of the moral discipline 
of work. In Schiller work and play are still two worlds. One is a world of 
burdensome impositions, the other a world of freedom and spontaneity. In 
Ruskin these two worlds become one. The spontaneity and art of play are to 
be sought in work itself. The humanization of work begins. This changed 
conception finds explicit expression in the writings of Ruskin and, through his 
influence, in William Morris and more recently in Hobson and Delisle Burns. 
Ruskin believed that it is possible for man to rejoice in his work and that art 
is the expression of this joy. He was convinced that ‘‘ unless man’s work 


1 This doctrine eventually found characteristic expression in the teaching of Tolstoy who 
held that work is as much a necessity as food, that only manual work is worthy of man, and that 
every man should produce his own bread. 

® Briefe tiber die aesthetische Erziehung des yang 1795, Letter XV, English translation, 
Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical (Bell, 1916), p. 

* E. Cassirer, An Essay on Man (Yale University ‘Press, 1945). 

«I am reminded of the Venetian shoe-cleaner in the Piazza San Marco who pursues his craft 
with all the artistry, care and devotion of a great painter. He seats his client on a throne near 
which is arrayed his ~~ array of materials, colours, oils and chemicals, boxes, tubes, bottles, 
brushes and cloths. A spell-bound crowd gathers to watch the artist at work, but he is oblivious 
of his admirers, so absorbed is he in his labour of love. The operation, so perfunctoril y performed 
by his Philistine counterparts in other countries, may last an entire afternoon. 
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again becomes a pleasure to him the token of which will be that beauty is once 
again a natural and necessary accompaniment of productive labour, all but 
the worthless must toil in pain, and therefore live in pain ’’.! 

What seemed to be a logical advance beyond this view was taken by 
Bergson who redefined homo sapiens as homo faber. Human intelligence, 
according to Bergson, is by its very nature a capacity for inventing and using 
tools, a means of creating forms of action. But the nineteenth century in 
England ran its course unaffected by the idealism of Rousseau and Ruskin. 
Only those whose work was freely chosen understood them. To the Victorian 
worker in factory, mill, or mine, work was something which no one really wanted 
to do but which had to be done. For him work remained a curse. Whatever 
value was to be found in it, whatever dignity or prestige it possessed was 
derived from its aim, which was extrinsic to the task. It lacked an intrinsic 
vitality of its own. Hence the tendency to impose work as a punishment for 
crime. The twin notion of play as a frivolous dissipation of time deprived 
leisure of any value of itsown. The mental waste matter of nineteenth-century 
leisure has been followed in the twentieth century by what has been called a 
widespread puerilism, an ‘‘ appropriate appellation for that blend of adoles- 
cence and barbarity which has been rampant all over the world for the last 
two or three decades’’.? Puerilism of the lowest order is to be identified by 
“yells and other signs of greeting, the wearing of badges and sundry items of 
political haberdashery, walking in marching order or at a special pace, and the 
whole rigmarole of collective voodoo and mumbo-jumbo ”’.* To say that this 
has happened “‘ all over the world ”’ is perhaps something of an overstatement. 
In a number of countries, and particularly in twentieth-century Britain, there 
is to be seen an enormous change in the comparative valuation of work and 
play, a shift of emphasis from production to consumption. In place of the 
notion that play is a waste of time that could better be devoted to work, play 
has corne to be valued as an end in itself. Play may be organized or an un- 
organized and spontaneous impulse to activity. This change of emphasis has 
been accompanied by a diminution in the seriousness of work. Where formerly 
the end gave value to the means and a task was assessed by its result, now 
spontaneous effort, as in play, dignifies the outcome. The effort in play is 
always lavish and prodigal. It is not restrained and calculated with an eye to 
the quantity of reward. It is unstinted. Only those to whom work is play 
exert the same abundance of effort in their work. Perhaps there have always 
been some few who have refused to regard human work as an imposition carried 
out for an ulterior goal. Indeed it may be suspected that even those who held 
the doctrine of work as a spiritual discipline engaged in their own life’s task 
in a different spirit, which resembled that of play or sport. ‘‘ Scientific and 
artistic creation, political and moral heroism, religious sanctity, are the sublime 
results of ‘ sporting efforts’.”* And presumably they have always been so. 


1 William Morris, Preface to J. Ruskin, The Nature of Gothic (Allen, 1892). 
oe Homo Ludens (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949), p. 205. 

. Cit. 
4 J. Ortega y Gasset, The Modern Theme (transl. J. Cleugh) (C. W. Daniel, 1931), pp. 82-3. 
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It would scarcely have been necessary to invent a Day of Rest, which confers 
on inactivity a positive value, had work been a curse to all men. 

It has been suggested that in Western countries the serious element in 
life still consists in obtaining opportunities and the frivolous element in using 
these opportunities. Work, it is said, is still considered the main task in life 
and there would be almost as much objection to the frivolous treatment of 
work as to the serious treatment of leisure.1_ There is doubtless an element of 
truth in this. Nevertheless the transformation of work morality into fun 
morality ? seems an unmistakable trend in the United States, as is indicated, 
for example, by an analysis, for the period 1914-51, of the content of the 
periodical Infant Care published by the U.S. Department of Labour. The 
child’s sexual play is no longer wicked ; it almost becomes a new duty. Fun 
has become obligatory, and guilt because of fun is replaced by guilt for not 
having enough fun. Puritanical associations of sin have become separated 
from play and the boundaries of work and play have become blurred and 
indistinct. 

The foregoing considerations may enable us to see the contemporary 
spiv * in historical perspective as a natural son of Calvinism. Spivery may 
be regarded as a revolt against the meaningless imposition of work, a repudia- 
tion of work as a curse and of leisure as a waste of time by those who no longer 
believe in curses from above. Spivery creates neither a feeling of necessity to 
work nor spontaneous activity to take the place of work. It is a debased play 
devoid of obligation or spontaneity. Spivery is fostered by the spectacle of 
antithetical social models. The ‘‘ conspicuous consumption ’”’ of those who 
have no need to work is held up as a model at the same time as the worker is 
urged to greater productive effort. The result is a universal spivery, with its 
major industry of gambling, horse-racing, dog-tracks, football-pools, etc. If 
half the working population spends a goodly proportion of leisure completing 
coupons for football-pools, this can only mean that large numbers of workers 
are moved by the desire not to have to work.. The publicity given to the lucky 
winner of a large fortune merely whets the appetites of the hordes of coupon- 
fillers. 

To conclude this section let us try to determine criteria by which play and 

1C. D. Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial (Allen & Unwin, 1931), p. 225. 

2M. Wolfenstein, ‘‘The Emergence of Fun Morality’’, Journ. Soc. Issues, 1951, 7, 15-25- 

* Hobson has given us a vivid picture of the spiv of a generation ago: ‘‘ When we dip down 
below the bourgeois and the regular working-classes . . . we find a lower leisure class whose 
valuations and ways of living form a most instructive parody of the upper leisure class. Both 
in country and town life these types appear. They include ‘ gypsies ’, tramps, poachers and other 
vagabonds, who have never been enlisted in the army of industry, or have deserted in favour of a 
‘ free’ life of hazard, beggary and plunder. In towns natural proclivities or misfortune account 
for considerable groups of casual workers, professional or amateur thieves and prostitutes, street- 
sellers, corner-men, kept husbands, and other parasites who are a burden on the working-classes. 
Alike in country and in town, these men practise, so far as circumstances allow, the same habits 
and exhibit the same character as the leisure class at the top. The fighting, sporting, roving, 
generous, reckless, wasteful traits are all discernible, the same unaffected contempt for the worker, 
the same class camaraderie, often with a special code of honour, the same sex license and joviality 
of manners. Even their intelligence and humour, their very modes of speech, are the half-imitative 


half-original — of the high life as it shows in the race-course, in the club smoke-room, or the 
flash music- .’ J. A. Hobson, Work and Wealth (New York: Macmillan, 1916), pp. 155-6. 
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work may be distinguished. Various criteria have been suggested. These 
usually assume that play and work are absolutely different and not merely 
different in degree, and that they are defined by the presence or absence of a 
certain factor. The criteria include : 
(i) disinterestedness 
(ii) the pleasurable character of the activity 
(iii) spontaneity 
(iv) immediate fulfilment of aim 
(v) freedom from conflict 

(vi) predominance of assimilation over accommodation. 

On this basis, play and work are regarded as contrasted activities. Accord- 
ing to different authors an activity is classed as ‘‘ play ”’ if it is disinterested or 
pleasurable or spontaneous or immediately fulfils a wish or free from conflict 
or predominantly assimilatory. 

Two objections may be raised to the foregoing approach. In the first 
place, it is rarely possible to assert about the vast majority of human activities 
that one or other of these factors is either present or absent ; usually they are 
present to some extent. Secondly, in the majority of human activities all of 
these factors are in some degree present, not merely one of them. A more 
satisfactory criterion would therefore be a composite one comprising all those 
enumerated (and others, as well) and allowing for differences in the degree to 
which they operate. An activity could then be said to have that degree of 
play-work character according to the place to which it is assigned on a com- 
posite play-work continuum. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM OF WoRK 


Apart from scattered observations in the literature of psychoanalysis,? 
very little attention has been given to the ways in which work may be disturbed 
because of major or minor upheavals in the personality of the worker. It isa 
commonplace that any group of workers may vary considerably in the amount 
of effort they respectively exert, in relation to the amount of effort of which 
they are capable. I wish here to point to the significance of variations due to 
factors outside the individual’s control. Such factors may lead to the exertion 
of too little or too much effort. They may lead, for example, in the case of the 
obsessive person, to delays, procrastinations, or perfectionism. The obsessive 
tends to regard every action as emergency or crisis and consequently under- 
takes it with immense drive. He often has great difficulty in action or decision 
affecting other people.® 


1 J. Piaget, Play, Dreams and Imitation (transl. C. Gattegno and F. M. Hodgson) (Heinemann, 

1951 
i For example, there is the description of a patient who is said to have suffered from prac- 

tically every known neurotic ailment but who retained his capacity to work so long as he received 
no payment for it. He needed to be “ kept”. B.Sandford, ‘‘ An Obsessional Man’ s Need to be 
kept ’’, Internat. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 144-52. See also I. Hendrick, ‘‘ Work and the 
Pleasure igs gg , Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, ty 347, and C. P. Obendorf, ‘‘ Psychopathology 
of Work ”’, Bull. Menn. Clinic, 1951, 15, 77-8 

* Elton Mayo, The Psychology of Pierre | Sanat (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951). 
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The prolonged effort which some people make in order to reach some 
distant goal may be sustained by energy deriving from the pursuit of an 
unattainable goal of which they are unaware. The conscious goal is not the 
“true” goal. When the apparent goal draws near there comes then a 
realization of the futility of the efforts made because the “‘ true” goal is still 
as far away as ever. 

In the previous section we have spoken of the meaning of work to a person. 
When this meaning becomes particularly intense it may acquire a sexual 
significance and consequently be represented in symbolic form. Freud was 
of the opinion that ‘‘ concentration of the attention upon an intellectual task 
and intellectual strain in general produce a concomitant sexual excitation in 
young people as well as adults”’.1 He suggested that the organism may have 
certain ‘‘ contrivances” for invoking sexual excitation as an accompanying 
effect when other processes reach a certain level of excitement. ‘‘ It may well 
be that nothing of importance can occur-in the organism without contributing 
some component to the excitation of the sexual instinct.” * This view may 
find some support in the fact that many authors who have described the 
experiences they undergo whilst writing are apt to use symbolism with a 
marked erotic flavour. Authorship is among the most intense and absorbing 
of occupations. Nietzsche’s famous account in Ecce Homo of his creative 
experience almost has an orgasmic character. Among the descriptions cited 
by Harding *in another context are several which are open to the interpretation 
that the act of writing has acquired the symbolism of a sexual experience. 
Southey, for example, wrote: “‘ I never enter into any regular train of thought 
unless the pen be in my hand ; they then flow as fast as did the water from 
the rock in Horeb, but without that wand that sourceisdry!” 4 ‘‘ Galsworthy 
would sit pen in hand hoping that this expectant attitude would induce his 
thoughts to flow.” * The following example from Milton is perhaps more 
equivocal. Milton ‘‘ had commonly a good stock of Verses ready against his 
Amanuensis came ; which if it happened to bee later than ordinary, hee would 
complain, saying hee wanted to be milk’d’”’.® 

Madame de Staél found “‘ that when she took up her pen, her brain seemed 
to become uncontrollable ’’,? and Mrs. Hathaway wrote the following account 
of her creative mood : 


I felt a vibration like music all through me as if my blood were actually singing. 
And as though I were driven by that music which was formless yet felt as if it had 
the force of a dynamo, I crouched over my pad and held my pencil slavishly quick 


1S. Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (transl. J. Strachey), (Imago Publ. Co., 
1949), 4th ed. p. 82. 
2 Loc. cit. 


*R. F. M. Harding, The Anatomy of Inspiration (Cambridge : pee y 1942), is the source for 
the references to Southey, Galsworthy, Milton, Madame de Staél and Mrs. Hathaway. 
A *Rev. C. C. Southey, Life and Correspondence of Southey, 6 vols. (Longmans, 1849-50), 
vo. 2, Pp. 264. 
5M. V. Marriot, The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy (Heinemann), p 
$ J. Phillips, ‘‘ The Life of “ge ee Milton ”’, in The Early Lives of Milton, &. zr * Darbishire 
(London: Constable, 1932), p 
7Stevens, A., Madame PY ‘Sain (Murray, 1888), vol. 2, p. 240. 
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and intense, ready to serve this marvellous buzzing happiness at the moment when 
like surcharged atmosphere it should condense and form precious words that would 
drop on to my paper from the end of my pencil. I was not conscious of my buzzing 
until after the rapture left me. Then I heard the tail end of it, like the merry-go- 
round breaking down, and I thought, for a split second, how queer it was. 


There are also some linguistic indications of an association between erotic 
satisfaction with work on the one hand and play on the other. Sexual experi- 
ence itself may be said to show the continuum between play and work suggested 
above. As Obendorf? has remarked, there is the expression ‘‘ foreplay ’’ to 
indicate the preliminaries before, as it were, getting down to work. ‘‘ Ger- 
manic languages abound in erotic applications of the word ‘ play’.”* For 
example, there is the double meaning of the word ‘‘Spielkund”’. Similar 
connotations are to be found in Chinese. In the Bible, too, both the Hebrew 
word for ‘‘ play ” (Genesis xxvi. 8) and the word for “‘ work ”’ (Genesis xxxix. 11) 
have been interpreted in an erotic sense ; and Freud remarked that the Greek 
god Eros symbolized both play and love. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF WORK 


This paper may be concluded by raising two questions: first, whether 
the tendency to work, in the sense of carrying out an obligatory task for an 
end external to the task itself, is a universal characteristic of the human 
species, and second, whether it is possible to discern different experiences in 
the early years which may form the prototype of work in the above sense. 

The answer to the first question appears to be in the negative. Work 
must be understood culturally rather than biologically. Otherwise we should 
be at a loss to account for leisure classes living parasitically on the labour of 
other people. We must distinguish between the deliberate work of human 
beings and so-called animal “‘ work”’ like nest-building. It only leads to con- 
fusion to class the two kinds of activity together. Whereas animal ‘‘ work ” 4 
is strictly innate, i.e. due to ‘‘ built-in” mechanisms and leaving the animal 
no choice, the work of human beings is, in principle, subject to choice. And 
where the choice is open, many prefer to exercise it in favour of not working. 
There are communities where men are apparently unwilling to work more than 
is absolutely necessary.’ Indeed Freud took the view that the vast majority 
of people, far from being eager to work, wish to remain children and play 
instead of work. 

1See Harding, op. cit., p. 120. 

2 Op. cit. 

3 J. Huizinga, Homo Ludens (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949), p. 43. 

“The question whether monkeys are capable of work has apparently been seriously con- 
sidered by Kohts and answered firmly in the negative. Kohts, N., ‘“ Adaptive Motor Habits of 
the Macacus rhesus under Experimental Conditions: A Contribution to the Problem of ‘ Labour 
Processes’ of Monkeys’’, Scientific Memori Museum Darwinianum, Moscow, 1928, quoted by 
H. Kliiver in The Biology of Mental Health on Disease (Cassel, 1952), p. 255. 

5 R. Pieris, ‘‘ Character Formation and the Acquisitive Society ’’, Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
53-60. He refers to a ye mens sent by the Governor of Ceylon to the Secretary of State in 
1802 which included the following observation: ‘‘ There is not an inhabitant in this island that 
would not sit down and starve out the year under the shade of two or three coconut trees rather 


than increase his income and his comforts by his manual labour.” 
x 
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As to the second question, the interesting suggestion has been made by 
Bartemeier,! that the effort required in work is first made by the infant in 
sucking at the breast. We need not assume that this form of early effort 
carries with it the same kind of meaning as work does for an adult. Although 
it may be true that the infant first learns to co-ordinate his exertions during the 
phase of sucking, it does not follow that he is able at this stage to distinguish 
between play and work. As yet there is no bifurcation between pleasurable 
- and pleasureless effort. The feeling of carrying out an obligatory or dutiful 
task may possibly first be inculcated during toilet training when the infant is 
under pressure to conform to his mother’s wish. He has to persist until he 
produces something worth while and at the same time to avoid “‘ making a 
mess”’.2 This experience initiates a new phase in which the effort exerted 
has an aim which is external to the task itself. This new phase is distinctive 
in that pleasure is deferred and waiting may bring discomfort. 


SUMMARY 


The view is put forward that current study of human work as if it were 
indistinguishable from the activity of animals or machines is a mistake. Such 
a view ignores the most distinctive features of human work by devoting exclu- 
sive attention to measurable physiological aspects. Specious operational 
definitions of ‘‘ mental”’ work are open to the same objection. There is a 
legitimate study of the physical and physiological aspects of human activity, 
but this should not be carried out at the expense of the study of work in 


its personal, social, cultural and historical aspects, which alone give meaning 
to work. If we wish to account for variations in human work from epoch to 
epoch, from culture to culture, from class to class, and from person to person, 
we must undertake historical, comparative and linguistic enquiries supple- 
mented by studies of the ontogenesis and psychopathology of work. An 
attempt is made in this paper to indicate the lines which such investigations 
might follow and the kind of conclusions to which they may lead. 


1L. Bartemeier, ‘‘ Eating and Working ’’, Amer. J. of Orthopsych., 1950, 634-40. 
* Obendorf, 25 supra. : 
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plete physical, mental and social well-being, and not merely the 

absence of disease or infirmity”. If we accept this definition we 
should study the physical health of young males in terms not only of the 
presence or absence of pathology such as tuberculosis, but also in terms of 
their growth, nutrition and physiological adaptability. Their mental health 
must be studied not only to determine the prevalence of mental defect or 
neurosis, but also for more positive indications of mental well-being, for example 
the effectiveness with which the young men use their abilities, their capacity 
to maintain co-operative human relationships, the degree of their emancipation 
from the home, their resilience in face of change, and the realism of their out- 
look. We need to study the social health of young men, not only as shown by 
absenteeism rates and labour turnover, for instance, or delinquency, or the 
problem of the ‘‘ unclubbable”’ youth, but we should also inquire into the 
satisfactions which they find at work and whether they have begun to think 
of the social responsibilities of marriage, parenthood and citizenship in a 
democratic society. As we are concerned in this study with eighteen-year- 
olds who are in a phase of transition and active development, these more 
‘‘ positive ” aspects of health are related to physical, intellectual and emotional 
maturation. 

In this investigation we have studied some aspects of the physical, mental 
and social health of young men. We were interested in the following 
questions : 

What is the health of these youths ? What stage have they reached in 
their growth, physical, mental and social ? 

How do environmental forces such as family background, educational 
and vocational opportunities, and ‘‘ social class”’ combine to influence the 
young men ? 


2 Work done while holding a Nuffield Fellowship in Industrial Health at the Social Medicine 
Research Unit (M.R.C.). 


[= World Health Organization defines health as ‘‘a state of com- 
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How does the community prepare young people, and how do they prepare 
themselves for their future roles as workers, parents and citizens? What 
does their work mean to them ; how do they spend their leisure ; and what 
are their attitudes to girls and marriage ? 

Eighteen-year-olds were selected for examination because by this time 
the storms of adolescence are passing ; most of them have been four years at 
work, and the outlines of an adult pattern are beginning to emerge. Further- 
more, this male group is readily accessible for investigation as all in it have to 
register for National Service. But this fact reduced the scope of the ‘study 
since many could only be available for one interview within the six weeks 
before their call-up and there was no time for systematic visits to their homes 
and places of work. 


Method of obtaining information 


An invitation to visit the Social Medical Research Unit was sent to all 
85 youths born between 1st April and 31st June 1931, who resided in a local 
outer London borough and had to register for National Service on the 21st May 
1949. This letter gained a response from about one half, and their employers 
readily agreed to release them during working hours to attend for interview 
and examination. Visits were paid to the homes or places of work of the young 
men who did not reply. Eventually 74 co-operated fully in the investigation, 
that is to say they completed a questionnaire and attended the Unit for 
interview and a clinical examination. Some information was obtained on 
the remaining II. 

To save time and to leave the interview itself as free as possible, a pre- 
liminary questionnaire ! was used, containing 120 short and simple items about 
the structure and activities of the family, school career, work record and leisure 
activities. It also asked for information on medical history, and included a 
standardized list of questions to elicit, overt psychological and psychosomatic 
troubles (Format C 1947). Simple tests of arithmetic and spelling were given, 
and the time taken to fill in the questionnaire and the manner of its completion 
were noted : for instance, the degree of comprehension shown, the complete- 
ness of response, its neatness or slovenliness. A picture of the youth’s back- 
ground and present activities was thus provided. (The available documentary 
records of school, Appointed Factory Doctor and Youth Employment Officer 
unfortunately covered only about one half of the young men.) The interview 
would begin on an item of interest which had arisen in the questionnaire, and 
was continued as an informal discussion lasting between one and three hours. 
Doubtful points in the questionnaire were checked, and other areas were 
explored. At some point in the interview a physical examination was carried 
out which often led to the discussion of personal problems, including sexual 
ones. 

The findings are presented in two parts. First we review the activities 
of the young men—their work, leisure, social relationships and sexual behaviour. 

1A copy of this is available on request. 





TABLE I 
THE YOUNG MEN’s OCCUPATIONS AT THE TIME OF THE INQUIRY 





Description Number 





Futt-TimeE ‘‘ STUDENTS ”’ 
At Grammar School 
At Technical College 
At University 


TRAINEES FOR EXECUTIVE AND MANAGERIAL Posts 
Professional and Administrative Trainees 

Articled clerks ‘ ; 

Civil Servants, non-industrial . 

Industrial and business trainees 


“ Elite” Apprentices 
A.I.M.E.E. candidates 
Draughtsmen 
G.P.O. trainees : 
Building clerk of works 


LEARNERS FOR “ TRADES’”’ WITH SOME PROSPECTS OF 
PROMOTION 
Other Apprentices 
‘** White Collar ”’ 
Shop assistants 
Ledger clerks 
Film “‘ extra ”’ 


“* Time Servers” 
Engine firemen 
Garage hands 
Others 


SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS, WITHOUT PROSPECT OF ACQUIR- 
ING SKILL OR PROMOTION 
Machine minders °*. 
“Van boys” ‘ ; : 
Other “‘ repetitive ’’ workers . 


UNSKILLED WORKERS 
Outdoor navvying 
Indoor labouring . 
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(There were in fact 90 “‘ eligible ’’ young men at the time of the inquiry, but 5 were 
not required to register at 18 as they were away at the time—1 in the Royal Navy, 1 as 
an apprentice in the R.A.F., 2 as cadets in the Merchant Navy, and 1 in an epileptic 
institution.) 

The method of grading is described in the text. 
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We then deal with their health, and attempt to summarize the various findings 
under the concept of ‘‘ maturity ’’. 


I. Work 


At 18 many of the young men are still in full or part-time training for 
their future careers, and the Registrar-General’s classification of jobs into social 
class cannot therefore be applied directly to this age group. The classification 
of their jobs set out in Table I is intended to meet this difficulty. ‘“‘ Level” 1 
covers all those still undergoing full-time education in preparation for the 
professions. Jobs at level 2 provide in-service training for executive posts in 
commerce, industry and the lesser professions and also opportunities for 
formal part-time education ; jobs at level 3, which include apprenticeships 
to trades, provide some opportunities for acquiring skills—‘‘ learning while 
earning ”—though with little if any formal education. The semi-skilled jobs 
of level 4 and the unskilled labouring jobs of level 5 do not provide opportunities 
for acquiring additional skills. 

Level 1, it will be seen, corresponds broadly to the Registrar-General’s 
‘* professional, etc.’’, ‘‘ Social Classes” I and II. Those at levels 3, 4 and 5 
would probably be allocated to the Registrar-General’s Classes III, IV and V 
(skilled, semi and unskilled workers) respectively. Level 2, which is an 
important one at 18 years of age, does not correspond directly to any class 
in the Registrar-General’s scheme, though the jobs which the young men hope 
to attain are all in his Classes I and II. These five levels are fairly distinct 
for 18-year-olds in Britain to-day, because the decisions which start a boy 
on the road to a job requiring special training have to be made at a much 
earlier age. 

During the present study we were able to observe some of the larger 
environmental influences affecting the choice of job—though numbers are very 
small—and to see a little of the operation of the more superficial familial 
influences ; but we could catch only occasional glimpses of the internal and 
often unconscious motives of the young man himself: 

We can observe the influence which the social ‘‘ class ” of the father exerts 
on the kind of occupation the son adopts by comparing the job level of the 
father, classified according to the Registrar-General’s system, with the job 
levels of the son. This comparison, for the reasons already mentioned, can 
only be tentative at the age studied, but is nevertheless worth making. 
Table II shows movement between the social classes as one would expect, 
but this movement is limited in range. Of the 14 families in Social Classes I 
and II, 10 sons were aiming at the same occupational level as their father, 
and none was in a semi-skilled or unskilled job. Similarly, 10 sons from the 
18 families in Classes IV and V were in the lowest job levels, 4 and 5, and likely 
to remain there ; none were in jobs at levels 1 and 2. Only 2 of the 11 youths 
from families in Class IV were apprenticed to a trade, and none of the 7 from 
families in Class V. 

If we look at the jobs of the sons from the 53 families in Social Class III, 
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the picture is rather different, and there is a scatter up and down the scale. 
But even in this Class, if apprentices in level 2 as well as level 3 are included 
more than half of the sons remain at the same job level as their father. We 
have also to remember that although many may aim higher than their fathers 
at 18, for example to become Production Engineers, Clerks of Work, G.P.O. 
Engineers, some may in fact not achieve their aim, but will become ordinary 
skilled workers like their fathers. 

The type of education the lad received is a further aspect of the social 
influences on his career. The closeness of the relation between the type of 
schooling and occupation is clear. All but one of the 23 semi and unskilled 


TABLE II 


Jos Levert or Younc MEN IN RELATION TO THE SOCIAL CLASS OF THEIR FATHERS 





Social Class of Father 





III 
Skilled Workers 





Clerical | Transport| Manual 





| 








II 7 85 





























The “‘ Social Class’’ of the family is assessed according to the occupation of the 
father, following the Registrar-General’s grading. There is reason to suppose that 
occupation is a sufficiently good index of income and security of income, of type of 
housing and standard of living in general. 

The “ Job Level ”’ of the son, as described in Table I, takes into account both the 
present job at 18 years of age and the future job for which he may be training. 


workers (levels 4 and 5) had attended elementary schools, which they had left 
at 14 years of age; while all but two of those who had remained at grammar 
school till 17 years became Civil Servants, articled clerks, trainee-executives 
in industry, or were going on to the University. 

Among the majority of the boys, the Youth Employment Service seemed 
to exert little influence on the choice of job. This service was mainly used 
as a convenient agency for the notification of vacancies in semi-skilled and 
unskilled work. 

Within the framework of these social forces, so important in determining 
the job level or grade, psychological forces deriving from relationships with 
other members of the family, and from the emotional climate of the family, 
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all contribute in influencing the boy’s choice of a particular job. In many 
instances we could detect evidence of identification with a successful family 
tradition : 32 boys followed in the steps of a significant male relative, in most 
cases a father, in others an uncle, brother or grandfather. This identification 
was not always conscious. Whether conscious or no, the desire to do what 
his male forbears had done, or to comply with their wishes, often influenced 
the selection of the specific job within a particular occupational level. For 
example, the son of a cinema organist wanted to study engineering with the 
aim of becoming a senior railway engineer like his grandfather and uncles. 
The son of a wood-machinist who had been in his trade for 40 years entered 
the same occupation as his father on leaving school, although he was hoping 
to achieve a higher status. Overt pressure or guidance from the father was 
seldom reported. Where it was given, it was often advice against following 
his own trade: for example, all six fathers who were engine drivers had urged 
their sons not to join the railway, but to seek a skilled job elsewhere. 

In 10 families where the father appeared to be timid and dependent, the 
mother had assumed the dominant role and was keen for her son to climb in 
the world, but not at the cost of security. She thus exerted an important 
influence on the choice of job. One example was the son of a very possessive 
mother, who would hardly let him talk to the investigator. She had fought 
several unsuccessful battles with the authorities for an educational grant, and 
had finally succeeded in arranging for her son to be articled, without pay, 
to an architect. There were many other signs of her attitude—for instance 
she bought the boy’s clothes and paid for his meals herself and she often 
accompanied him to the cinema. 

There was some evidence that unhappy family relationships were reflected 
in the boy’s choice of job as well. A group who seemed to be reacting against 
a disturbed family situation were the ‘‘ drifters’ found working in the semi- 
skilled and unskilled jobs. They usually came from homes where there was 
an absence of settled work habits. These youths found difficulty in making 
decisions or long-term plans. The idea of a fixed job was foreign to them, and 
so they had drifted in and out of various jobs. The factory was just one more 
situation in which they found it difficult to become emotionally involved and 
to develop happy relations with other people. There often was evidence of 
an inadequate father. One boy, for instance, with 10 jobs since leaving school, 
gave as a reason for leaving that he “‘ got fed up”. His parents separated 
when he was 2 years old, and he was away from his father till he was 12. His 
reaction to his mother, whom he had not seen since 1944—“‘ she can go to hell 
now ”—may well explain his resentment, and perhaps yield a clue to this 
youth’s generally unsettled and hostile attitude in the work situation. Another 
youth with delinquent tendencies had had 30 jobs since leaving school, and 
told the investigator in an off-hand manner to ‘‘ phone the Labour Exchange ” 
if he wanted any information about his work record. Here we found that the 
father, a drunkard, took no interest in his home or family. A third young 
man with a record of 7 jobs since leaving school lost his father at the age of 2, 
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was brought up by a grandmother, and had very unfortunate experiences 
during evacuation. He too showed delinquent tendencies. 

Among 8 boys an outstanding aptitude, or strong interest in a specific 
subject, was the main influence in deciding their choice of job. Outstanding 
examples were an athletic, grammar school boy who hoped to become a physical 
training teacher, and a fitter’s son who had always been keen on drawing and 
was training to be a draughtsman. In contrast there were 4 dullards doing 
labouring jobs, and 3 machine minders whose low intelligence (evident from 
poor spelling, hand-writing, and comprehension of the interview) limited their 
choice to the less skilled jobs. One lad had first a job learning to become a 
motor mechanic, but his next, also in a garage, was limited to sweeping 
the floor. Finally he was employed as porter with a firm of furniture 
removers. 

In addition to the influences described, which often were obvious, we could 
sometimes detect a desire to act out unconscious needs in a particular job. 
A case in point was a homosexual seeking to express himself in the dramatic 
arts. Another was a public schoolboy who became fascinated by musical 
organs in his preparatory school and whose father helped him by selecting a 
firm of organ-makers in which he was training. Another was a film extra who 
was going to be a real ‘‘ star” and who only came home from the studios to 
sleep. His mother said that after her husband’s death her son had been 
unsettled and liked to ‘‘ play at makebelieve”’. These youths felt deeply 
involved in their jobs. A further example was a young man, reserved and 
solitary, neat and stiff in manner, who said, ‘‘ Youth to-day needs some discip- 
line.” He was leaving the G.P.O., where his mother also worked, to join the 
Police Force. There were also as many as 10 who said they wanted to become 
lorry drivers, ‘‘ out in the open air’, with ‘‘ plenty of change ” and “ in charge 
of a machine ’—but also, it may well be, away from the stress of authority 
and the need to fit into a group because 7 of them were emotionally dis- 
turbed and came from ‘‘ broken” homes. With greater insight into internal 
and often unconscious forces, and into the processes of sublimation for example, 
the symbolic significance of the choice of a particular job could doubtless be 
more often and more readily understood. 

Finally, in 7 youths there was no evidence of active personal choice of 
job, they had found employment through coincidental contacts with relatives 
or friends. The job may or may not have corresponded to a felt need in the 
lad. It is remarkable how often these young men remained in such work 
which had apparently been chosen without much considered thought. 

What is the meaning of work to these young men, and how did they feel 
about their jobs? There is no single answer, but a number of clues emerged. 
To the labourers and machine minders the job seemed to be a place to clock on 
and clock off each day, and collect a wage packet at the end of the week. 
These young men did not expect much from their jobs. In the 4 years after 
leaving school they had had, on the average, 3 or 4 jobs each. If the money 
was adequate and the work not inconvenient, they said that they might remain 
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in their present job for six months, or a year, since they had enough to spend 
on their outside interests, and there was no strong external pressure to aim for 
a more skilled and interesting job with higher status. Future hopes were 
centred on free-time activities, and were often elaborated into unrealistic 
dreams of becoming champion cyclists, football stars or dance-band leaders. 
Half of these lads did not appear to be capable of doing more skilled jobs. The 
shop assistants and routine clerks showed an unexpected degree of active dis- 
satisfaction with their work, and a particular restlessness. Several of them 
gave a history of failing examinations at grammar or technical school, and 
these white-collar jobs seemed the only alternative. Their low wages failed 
to compensate for the lack of any interest in their present stop-gap jobs. 
These young men had no plans for the future and were vaguely looking out 
for other non-manual jobs. The main stream of youths learning skilled trades 
showed greater interest and personal involvement in the job, and this seemed 
to increase with the skill demanded by the craft. Most had remained in their 
first choice of apprenticeship, and it was rare for an apprenticeship to be 
abandoned. Satisfaction was found chiefly in the job itself—in its skill, train- 
ing and prospects—and less in the pay. There often was evidence that their 
fathers felt secure in their own trades, after the long spell of full employment 
in London. This contributed to the satisfaction the son felt with his lot as 
he lived in harmony with the tradition of work in his family. The families of 
these lads seemed thus to be settled and to be seeking higher social status and 
security for their sons through the skills of engineering, rather than through 
the old-fashioned snobbery of white-collared jobs. The ‘‘ élite” apprentices 
were deeply involved in their work which spread considerably into their leisure 
time. They took as a matter of course their attendance for 1 or 2 days and 
some evenings a week at continuation classes, and were prepared to subordinate 
other interests to their careers. (The small number of full-time students raised 
rather special problems not strictly relevant to this discussion of work 
satisfaction.) 

Surveying the problem of work satisfaction in terms of labour turnover 
about which there is much public concern (Social Survey, 1949, 1951; B.I.M., 
1949 ; Stringfellow, 1949 ; Godson, 1950) we find that the rate for the group 
as a whole, and for most individuals in it, is low. In fact by the age of 18, 
some 50 of the 85 young men felt settled in their type of job, and intended to 
remain in it, as far as they could foresee, for the rest of their lives. It can be 
questioned whether the absence of labour turnover at this age, whose hallmark 
is usually considered to be curiosity and experiment, is a healthy sign. It may 
be healthier for a youth to try out several jobs during his adolescence in order 
to find out what kind of work really suits him, rather than to postpone the 
final decision to his early twenties when he is less free in his choice. Among 
the present sample there is clear evidence that in the few individuals who had 
changed their jobs many times, their labour turnover was a symptom of 
personal psychological difficulty and maladjustment, calling for therapy rather 
than simple forms of vocational guidance. 
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II. LEISURE INTERESTS 


The lack of creative or constructive leisure pursuits of these lads is striking 
—though by no means peculiar to this age-group, or to this country (Rieseman, 
1950; Rowntree and Lavers, 1951). Their interests were in the nature of 
pastimes, and this applied to the very intelligent and mature youths as well 
as to the poorly endowed. There were very few signs of any awakening interest 
in wider civic or community activities. Although many claimed to be attached 
to clubs, very few took an active part in running any of the activities ; they 
were content to amble along to the club for lack of anything better todo. In 
fact, 30 of the youths did not belong to any formal group at all. Certain 
adolescent hobbies persisted, such as model-making, stamp-collecting and 
photography. Other crazes were concerned with physical prowess, and an 
intense desire to prove themselves in athletic competition with their peers. 
A few boys went in for strict training in cycle racing, running and weight- 
lifting. Others participated in phantasy as spectators, cheering their hero on 
the speedway or playing field, being without the physical ability or drive to 
engage in athletics themselves. 

A surprising finding was the growing appreciation of music of all kinds, 
which was expressed frequently and spontaneously by boys of differing job 
levels and intelligence. (In fact, the answers to the item on the questionnaire 
on requests for further information were in this order of frequency: music, 
machine engines, youth hostels, how the body works, what girls think.) This 
interest had not apparently been stimulated by either family or school, but 
had been discovered by the youths themselves, and it seemed to satisfy an 
inner need, representing a new kind of emotional and sensual self-expression 
for them. It was seldom related to dancing, or other interpersonal relation- 
ships. In contrast, reading rarely extended beyond the daily newspaper, with 
the exception of the students. This was the only “‘ class ”’ difference in leisure 
interests—in marked distinction from American youth (Hollingshead, 1949). 
Some boys read light novels and science digests, but a greater number read 
only ‘‘ westerns” or thrillers, while a few had not advanced beyond 
‘comics’. On the whole, the majority, in their leisure interests, seemed 
to be “‘ passing the time’, and this is well illustrated in their stereotyped 
weekend programme. On Saturdays they might do shopping for themselves 
or their mothers, watch football and cricket, or play billiards and snooker. 
In the evening the majority went to the cinema, or to the local dance hall, but 
they seldom went more than twice a week to either. On Sundays they would 
laze around, often lying in bed till midday. In the afternoon they might visit 
friends or go on a bicycle excursion. Almost all left London for their holidays, 
but they usually went with their parents, or to visit relations. Only a few 
went off on their own, for instance on cycle tours, taking their own tents or 
sleeping in youth hostels. 

Although late adolescence and early adulthood are usually considered to 
be phases of adventure and experiment, these weekend and holiday programmes 
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show a conspicuous absence of such characteristics. In answer to the question 
of what they did on Sunday mornings, a common reply was “‘ Nothing, stayed 
in bed”. This may have been a reaction to the abundant variety of pursuits 
from which to choose, or it may indicate an inability to create an interest or 
activity from within the youth’s own resources. The fading of intensive 
crazes, and the waning interest in group activities, is not unexpected at 18 
when young folk are drifting away from the family circle and becoming 
increasingly aware of girls, and of themselves as individual persons. 


III. Socrtat RELATIONS AND SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR 


With whom these young people spent their free time depended of course 
on the stage they had reached in loosening their ties to the family group. Six 
shy boys were still closely bound to home, and still went to the cinema only 
with their parents. A further 20 seemed to be at the adolescent gang stage ; 
that is to say all their activities were restricted to certain small groups of 
youths whether in the Club, at the milk bar, watching in the dance hall, hang- 
ing around the street, or on cycling jaunts to the country. The largest group 
—about a third—were at the stage of breaking away from the purely male 
gang, and were beginning to ask girls to dance with them, or to come to the 
cinema—though still in a crowd of other youths. This “‘ mixed gang” 
appeared to be a fluid group, with frequently changing acquaintances, and the 
approaches to girls were tentative and experimental. Six more mature young 
men had been “‘ going steady ” with one girl for a few months. During this 
time, since they were ‘‘ walking out ” they had abandoned their male friends, 
and ceased to go to the Youth Club or dance hall. Finally, 4 boys had become 
engaged and were saving up for marriage. Their histories, however, suggested 
that they had not progressed through the stage of “‘ trying out ” their attitudes 
towards girls, but had clung to one girl from early adolescence, who seemed to 
satisfy immature needs for a mother substitute. Although these youths had 
superficially taken the most adult step of becoming engaged they were less 
advanced, in fact, in their social relationships with their peers than those who 
were experimenting in the ‘‘ mixed gang”’ stage. 

It was natural, therefore, that nearly all wanted to explore the topic of 
sex, either overtly or covertly, in their interview with the doctor, and most 
had said so in filling in the relevant section of the questionnaire. They were 
not so much concerned with the anatomy and physiology of sex, much -of 
which they knew. (Over half had quite definite knowledge gleaned usually 
from their friends. The students were best informed and only 4 of the 74 
seemed to be quite ignorant.) They were mainly interested in the social and 
emotional relationships with girls. A large number, for instance, were eager 
to discuss how to achieve a relationship in which their future wives, whom they 
wanted to be good-looking and active, would be their partners and share 
interests and money. This conception of marriage as an equal partnership 
was often considered by the young men to differ from the relationship between 
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their own parents, which appeared to them as one of bread-winner and house- 
keeper, each pursuing their own interests. This attitude of mutual sharing 
was also expressed in their attitudes to sexual behaviour, which most of them 
regarded as a co-operative enterprise, be it at the level of petting, pre-marital 
or marital intercourse. The majority did not acknowledge the older sanctions 
of formal engagement and marriage, which may have previously restricted 
sexual expression. In actual fact almost all the youths said they approved of 
pre-marital intercourse with a ‘‘ steady ”’ girl friend, though not with a casual 
acquaintance, provided ‘‘ both partners felt the same”. A common incon- 
sistency was that most said they wanted their wives to be virgins, and were 
uncertain whether the sexual code to which they subscribed should apply also 
to their sisters. This confusion may illustrate a ‘‘ cultural lag’ between the 
newly acquired mores of the young men, and the conventions of sexual 
behaviour which had been handed down to them by the previous generation. 
There does seem to be evidence, however, that these young men were reaching 
towards a freer and less guilt-ridden expression of heterosexual relationships, 
and this may become an important factor in mental health. In keeping with 
this suggestion, the young men discussed masturbation freely, and it was rare to 
find false beliefs on its effects ; again there seemed to be little conscious guilt. 
Sexual activity, as expected, was related to the stage of physical and 
social development, which varied remarkably. Regarded merely in terms of 
physical ‘“‘ outlets” (as Kinsey, 1948, has done for some young men in the 
United States of America), 15 of the 74 could be regarded as approaching 
“adulthood ”, i.e. having heterosexual voluntary seminal emissions with or 
without coitus, their rate of masturbation having fallen; 43 were ‘‘ adoles- 
cent’, ie. masturbating frequently, and without heterosexual emissions ; 
20 may be considered “‘ children ” as no history was obtained of any emissions 
—which may have been due to delayed development, or denial to the doctor 
at the interview. There was a wide scatter among the job levels, the only 
point of interest being that none of the students reported ‘‘ adult ” outlets. 
It is difficult for technical reasons to compare these observations with Kinsey’s 
and with the range of behaviour reported by him, but it is correct enough to 
say that the young men as a group appear to be somewhat retarded compared 
with Kinsey’s Americans. This retardation may extend to several years. 


IV. PrysicAL HEALTH 


The physical health of the 74 young men examined was remarkably good. 
They were well built and well nourished and apart from four major diseases 
their physical defects were minor and largely confined to teeth, ears, or septic 
skins (Table III). Most of them satisfied their healthy appetites with sensible 
snacks between the three main meals. This adequate nutrition was reflected 
in the ‘‘A1” physique of all groups except the unskilled workers; even 
among them the poorest physique was 5 feet 4 inches in height and 8} stones 
in weight. These standards are far from C3. (The apprentices were the 
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most robust, their average height being 5 foot 9 inches and their weight 
between 10 and 11 stone.) 

Although many lived in old over-crowded houses they managed to have 
a bath in a movable tub once a week, and the skins and hair of most were 
clean. None were verminous. 

Most of these youths had a healthy amount of physical exercise, of food, 
relaxation and sleep. All worked less than 46 hours a week. There were, 
however, signs of fatigue in many students which resulted from ‘‘ swotting ” 
at night and at weekends and in some articled clerks and apprentices who 
attended evening classes. Less than half smoked at all and none over 40 cigar- 
ettes a week, although most of them could afford it. Few clerks or trainees 
smoked, in contrast to 9 smokers among the 11 unskilled labourers. There 


TABLE III * 
CLINICAL FINDINGS OF PHYSICAL DISORDER IN 18-YEAR-OLD MALES 





Minor Physical Defects 





Major “ 
Number nay 

; Disease ; 
Examined Dental Caries— | Number of 
Present Q Average number Chronic 
of teeth affected | Infections 





I and 2 Less than 1 
3 Less than 1 
4 and 5 Over 2 





Total . 4 4 7 — 13 14 


























* The Tables that follow deal only with the 74 young men who co-operated fully in 
the investigation. No significance tests are presented where the results could have been 
reversed by the 11 young men who co-operated partly. 

+ Excluding wax only. 


were no habits yet for alcohol ; only about half took a glass of beer at a dance, 
or with friends in a pub at the weekend. 


Recent recognition of the broad range of normal physical standards, 
particularly when related to the wide variation in body builds and somatotypes 
(Sheldon e¢ al., 1940; Tanner, 1951), has introduced a new conservatism in the 
diagnosis of defects. Certainly the former narrow empirical standards are 
being replaced by the notion of a ‘‘ normal’”’ distribution. Using such con- 
cepts, the only postural or developmental defects found were two cases of 
minor flat feet, and one of talipes equinus (club foot). Such findings in adoles- 
cents contrast with those of Lloyd Davies (1944, 1948), L.C.C. School Medical 
Reports (1930-52), Eagger (1948) and Herford (1952) where the incidence of 
postural defects was as much as 20 per cent and for which ‘‘ remedial” 
exercises were often prescribed. 

Only four cases of major disease were found, post-primary pulmonary 
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tuberculosis with post-sanatorium arrest maintained, productive bronchiec- 
tasis with normal exercise tolerance, chronic bronchitis with bronchospasm, 
but no emphysema, marked goitre with mild thyrotoxicosis. Interestingly, no 
case of rheumatic heart disease was diagnosed (Morris, 1951). 

Numerous minor physical defects were found, such as acne, dental caries, 
nasal catarrh, chronic sinusitis, boils, deafness from wax or chronic otitis media. 
Since the nature of many jobs seldom demanded perfect vision several young 
men with myopia or astigmatism did not trouble (or in fact need) to get glasses. 
The prevalence of defects seemed to be related to social class (Table III). In 
fact, not one of the unskilled workers was free from a noteworthy defect. By 
contrast the students, trainees and apprentices were and always had been very 
fit, apart from acne or athletic strains and the occasional hay fever or appen- 
dicectomy. However, the frequency of stress dyspepsia is remarkable. The 
stomach powder taken by these youths to relieve their gnawing pains usually 
belonged to their fathers who themselves suffered in most cases from chronic 
dyspepsia (6 fathers apparently having a proved duodenal ulcer). 

The need for active treatment is thus largely confined to the minor dis- 
orders (Table III). Few of these young men had been absent from work on 
account of sickness (which contrasts with findings about girls—Hargreaves, 
1948), and it was uncommon for them to have received medical treatment since 
childhood. Yet multiple school and/or industrial medical examinations had 
been carried out on all of them. It seems that those in the less skilled jobs 
would have benefited from the ample community medical provisions freely 
available. The usefulness of the routine examinations is called even more into 
question by the fact that none of the 4 youngsters with a major disorder had 
been advised on the choice of a suitable job. It seems that more enlightened 
medical advice at school or in the factory might be more profitably concen- 
trated on the few cases of chronic illness rather than be spent on the routine 
inspections of the mass of healthy youths. None of the 12 youths who were 
found to have severe emotional disturbances were either under regular medical 
care or had received guidance in their choice of job. 


V. MENTAL HEALTH 


It is not easy to assess mental health in one interview at any age, but 
18-year-olds are often more articulate than children and less inhibited than 
adults. On the other hand, it is particularly difficult to distinguish signs of 
established disorder from the passing upheavals peculiar to late adolescence. 
Moreover, the background of family relationships was only seen through the 
eyes of the youths. In spite of these difficulties a picture did emerge of the 
mental health of the young men, and it was rather different from that of their 
physical health. A good deal of emotional disturbance was found, and there 
was a suggestion of a meaningful relationship between these phenomena and 
the nature of the home background. 

The young men can be divided into 3 categories (Table IV); 43 who 
gave the impression of being stable and well-adjusted, 12 who were clearly 
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disturbed, and an intermediate group of 19 who were maladjusted in some 
respects. The Table suggests that there may be fewer stable, and more 
seriously disturbed, youngsters in job levels 4 and 5 than in the others. 

The 43 well-adjusted youths—the largest group—did not report any 
neurotic or psychosomatic symptoms ; they seemed to be effective in their 
work and happy in their relationships with other people. Nearly all were 
living with their father and mother and most had brothers and sisters (38 of 
43, Table VI); the relationships at home appeared to be affectionate and 
stable. If they had lost a parent they had often found a satisfactory substitute 
in a step-parent or in an older, married sister. 

Twelve lads were emotionally so disturbed that psychiatric help would 
have been advisable. One, physically healthy, suffered from fainting attacks, 


TaBLE IV 
Jos LEVEL AND MENTAL HEALTH OF YOUNG MEN 





Mental Health 
‘ob Level of 


‘oung Man Mild 
ly Severely 
Stable Disturbed | Disturbed 








ee erie 17 26 
* eee mar ae ae ae 19 30 
4and5 ... . 3 7 18 




















a se ee 43 14 





Job ‘levels’ as in Table I. 

The ‘‘ severely disturbed ’’ young men are described in the text. 74 of the total 85 
aged 18 years completed the questionnaire, were interviewed and given a clinical 
examination. 

(The breakdown of the jobs into three “‘ levels ’’ makes the number in the “ severely 
disturbed ’”’ column too small for application of the conventional tests of significance, 
and in this Table it was not considered justifiable either to amalgamate job levels 1, 2 
and 3; or the mildly disturbed with the severely disturbed.) 


vomiting and nausea, he was nervous and slept badly, was taking tonics and 
aspirins. Another had severe difficulties in interpersonal relationships, his 
sleep was disturbed, he complained of “‘ suffering with his nerves” and felt 
that people were watching him. He had never spoken to a girl, and said he 
wanted to remain single and look after his parents. His mother hardly 
allowed him to speak when the investigator called, and she was clearly arrang- 
ing most of his activities for him. An overt homosexual raised his problem 
spontaneously and asked for help. There was also a severe stammerer who 
was shy and preferred to be on his own, he had given up dancing and going 
out with girls. Persistent and arduous training for running seemed to provide 
a form of escape. One youth, an only child, had never heard of his father, 
and grew up among 3 women—a matriarchal grandmother, an aunt and his 
mother. He complained of crying easily, and of being highly strung. He 
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often felt dizzy, and suffered with bilious attacks and nausea, was very con- 
scious of his acne and washed his face 5 times a day. He was excessively shy 
and felt himself to be ‘‘ the laughing stock ’’ of the girls at work. Two lads 
with very frequent job changes, and severely disturbed home backgrounds, 
proved to be delinquent and had been before the juvenile court. Two others 
could be classed as hypochondriacal, they were preoccupied with their 
‘nerves ” and gave a catalogue of their illnesses. One of them, whose father . 
had come down in the world, and was spending his time fighting for a pension, 
said, ‘‘ I’m as bad as father is.” He gave a long list of nervous symptoms, 
and insisted that the worry of all this ‘‘ was driving him barmy’”’. Two youths 
gave a history of fairly severe dyspepsia under stress, of dizziness and head- 
aches. One under-developed sickly boy presented a picture of schizoid 
depression, he had a poor appetite, felt tired on waking, said he had never 


TABLE V 
BROKEN HoMES AND MENTAL HEALTH OF YOUNG MEN 





| 
Mental Health of Young Man 





j 
Mildly | Severely | 
Disturbed Disturbed | 





ee II 8 
Se we te 8 4 








eee eee ee ene 19 12 | 714 








A “ broken home ’’ was defined by loss of parent through death, divorce or separation. 

Fisher’s ‘‘ exact’ test of significance shows that the greater frequency of broken 
homes among the severely disturbed compared with the stable could well have occurred 
by chance (P greater than 0-05). 


had any friends, and replied ‘“‘ don’t know” to most of the questions. His 
father proved to be a hard and unsympathetic man who ran a low-class dirty 
café in which the boy was helping, and who wanted the Army “to straighten 
the boy up and make a man of him”. The boy clung to a “‘ dumb blonde” 
from the shop across the road, who accompanied him to the Unit for his 
interview. 

In most of these 12 cases of severe emotional disorder there was evidence 
of disturbed family relationships even in the scanty material available. In 
one family the mother had deserted, though on the whole there was little 
difference in the proportion of ‘‘ broken homes” among these cases when 
compared with the ‘‘ stable” majority (Table V). In three others the stories 
suggested that the mothers were possessive and domineering, while the fathers 
were timid and weak. In two other cases, the fathers appeared to be aggressive 
psychopaths, and another was found to be a neurotic cripple. One young 


man felt remote from very elderly parents, another said he was upset by the 
Y 
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constant friction at home. An interesting feature of this group was that 6 out 
of the 12 were only children, whereas in the groups not seriously disturbed 
only 8 out of 62 were only children (Table VI). Another striking fact is that 
7 of these 12 youths came from the lowest job groups (Table IV). Here one 
might draw the erroneous conclusion that the lads’ instability is directly 
related to social class. However, on examining the history of their parents, 
we find that the fathers had descended in the social scale from Classes II and III 
to Classes IV and V—i.e. the instability of the sons might well be related more 
to social-psychological inadequacy of the parent, than to any direct operation 
of social-economic factors. 

The maladjustment of these 12 youths can be seen in the three areas 
previously discussed, those of work, leisure and sex. Three of the 12 had had 
more than 7 jobs since leaving school, and a further 3 had had between 5 and 


TABLE VI 
Famity S1zE AND MENTAL HEALTH 





Mental Health of Young Man 





Family 
Stable Mildly Severely 
Disturbed Disturbed 





More than 1 child. . 38 16 6 
One child only . . 5 3 6 





WS 65 oe cee! 43 19 

















Young man now 18 years old. 

Family size refers to all children born. 

P <o-or on Fisher’s “ exact” test. (6 of 12 severely disturbed young men were 
only children; 8 of 62 not severely disturbed were only children.) 


7 jobs. These lads were very unsettled, and seemed to be isolated from their 
work groups, hankering after lone jobs such as lorry driving. We also found 
the other extreme—4 of the 12 had not changed their job since leaving school : 
one youth with ambitions to become an actor was hanging on to an unsuitable 
job with the B.B.C., hoping to broadcast some day ; another was helping his 
father and did not seem to have the drive or confidence to take a job outside ; 
the third had been indentured under unsatisfactory conditions to an architect 
(the arrangements were made by an ambitious and over-possessive mother 
who was driving the lad—he seemed over-conscientious and was straining his 
utmost in evening classes and homework) ; only one of the 4, an engineering 
apprentice, seemed fulfilled in his job. A similar tendency towards extremes 
was found in their leisure activities. On the one hand were 5 anxious, family- 
tied and isolated youths, who spent almost every evening at home, went 
occasionally to the cinema—mostly with their parents—who did not belong 
to any organized groups, and played no games, but engaged in hobbies they 
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could pursue by themselves, such as playing the piano, stamp-collecting and 
photography. In contrast were 4 restless youngsters who were never at home, 
visited the cinema several times a week, had no hobbies and went dancing 
with girl friends. These 4 were youths with a particularly high labour turn- 
over, a further symptom perhaps of their restlessness. In their relationship 
to girls we again saw a grouping into two extremes; 7 abnormally shy lads 
who “‘ didn’t dare”’ speak to a girl, not to say take one out, and 3 who 
were precocious and had “steady” girl friends who appeared to be in the 
role of mother substitutes to them. Only one or two of the 12 were at the 
‘‘normal” stage for this age group of going out in mixed gangs and having 
girl acquaintances. 

The intermediate group consisted of 19 youths at all job levels who had 
mild emotional symptoms such as headaches, dyspepsia under stress, lack of 
energy, tiredness, excessive sweating, and general unsettledness. The amount 
of dyspepsia found at so young an age was surprising. In this group in par- 
ticular, we felt the handicap of the very short contact imposed by the nature 
of the investigation. Many of these 19 reported difficulties in interpersonal 
relations with individuals, and in work or play groups. In 7 cases the father 
had died or was absent, and there was a strong suggestion from the stories 
that some of the surviving fathers showed signs of emotional instability or 
social ineffectiveness. We were not able, however, to follow up the hint that 
absence of a positive male influence (so important in adolescence) may have 
been a factor in the emotional disturbance. These same lads, it is interesting 
to find, seemed to be shy of girls, and they were vague or evasive during their 
interview about their sex knowledge and outlets—which may be associated 
with their particularly close ties to their mothers. 


VI. Towarps MATURITY 


Finally, having discussed social activities, physical and mental health, 
and bearing in mind that at 18 years of age growth is still active, it is worth 
considering the stage these lads have reached in their development towards 
maturity—physical, intellectual and emotional. Many meanings can be 
attached to ‘‘ maturity’. Extreme types of maturity and immaturity emerge 
clearly, however, among the present group of young men, all of whom were 
born in the same quarter of the same year, 1931. 

The most mature young man was well developed physically ; he had got 
over the ‘‘ spotty” stage and was shaving regularly. He had passed the 
adolescent phase of frequent masturbation, and seminal emissions were now 
mainly heterosexual. He understood readily what was required of him in com- 
pleting the questionnaire, and could comment sensibly on it. His career so 
far showed a consistent pattern, and he had thought out the effect of National 
Service on his future. He was growing towards independence of his family— 
for example, he was handling his own money, buying his own clothes which 
were no longer adolescently flamboyant, and saving up for a holiday away 
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from the family. He was fitting in smoothly at his place of work, and he was 
pulling his weight there asa man. He had outgrown the youth club and gang 
life, he was able to choose his friends selectively, in relation to their common 
interests. He was participating in various social and athletic activities, without 
fanatical involvement in any of them. He was no longer shy with girls, and 
was at the stage of experimenting, getting to know several girls as people. 
Their sexual activities were on a mutual basis without apparent guilt. Mar- 
riage on a partnership basis was contemplated in the middle twenties. In 
short this young man knew what he was capable of, what he wanted and 
where he was going. 

In contrast was a child who had scarcely reached puberty. His body was 
underdeveloped and his fat was ‘“‘ chubby ’’, he had hardly any hair growth 
on his face, very scanty pubic hair, and underdeveloped genitals. His voice 
was soft and unbroken. Masturbation was infrequent, and with scanty 
emissions. He was semi-illiterate and still read comics, he had difficulty in 
understanding and filling in the questionnaire, he was befogged by the inter- 
view. He lived from day to day and accepted the world around him without 
much thought or enquiry. His activities were centred on the family, he gave 
up all his wages to mother and she bought or selected his clothes for him. He 
was taken on holiday by his parents. At work he was treated as a child and 
he often sheltered under an older man who acted as a guardian. He was a 
member of a gang of boys who went on cycle jaunts ; girls were still strangers 
to him. If he had a hobby it was a solitary collecting craze. To sum up, 
he had little idea of himself, and did what he was told both at home and at 
work ; the future had little meaning for him. 

Between these two extremes there was a wide range which we tried to 
assess by organizing the material under the following three aspects of maturity : 

(1) Physical Maturity General physical development and body build ; 
sexual development as shown by secondary sex characteristics. 

(2) Intellectual Maturity Educational attainment as shown by school 
records, reading, writing and an arithmetic test. Comprehension of the 
interview. Evidence of ability to plan reasonably. 

(3) Emotional and Social Maturity.—Degree of dependence on the family. 
Social participation outside the home. Attitudes to and relations with girls. 
Evidence of ability to stand up to criticism. Reality of self-assessment regard- 
ing ability and goals. 

A five-point scale was devised for each of these three aspects, and the 
74 youths who had a clinical examination were then rated on the 3 scales. 
These scales had of course to be very tentative and to include subjective as 
well as objective items. It is well known that there is great variability in 
physical development at ages 13 and 14, but there is still a considerable range 
at 18. Table VII shows the distribution among 69 youths where a record was 
made of the growth of pubic hair. It suggests that youths at job levels 4 and 5 
are not quite so mature as the others. This suggestion also holds for Table VIII 
where the three scores are added together, and which once again demonstrates 
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the remarkable range of phenomena among these youths, of the same age 
and living in the same district. 
Finally, a word may be said about harmony and disharmony of develop- 
TABLE VII 


GROWTH OF PuBic HAIR OF 18-YEAR-OLD MALES 





Growth of Pubic Hair 
ob Level of | Total 


oung Man 
Youthful 





Very Scanty 





I and 2. 


C Pee 
4 and 5. 


5 
2 


7 


25 
30 
14 





Total 


21 


14 


69 














No record was made at the time for 5 of the 74 who were clinically examined. 

P is less than o-o1 on Fisher’s “‘ exact ’’ test, comparing the frequency of very scanty 
hair in youths of job levels 4 and 5 with that found in youths at the higher job levels. 
(On the most “ unfavourable ” distribution of the 5 missing cases P is still less than 0-05.) 


ment, which is of course masked in the abstraction of Table VIII. The 
sketches of the mature and immature youth describe a close harmony in the 
development of the three aspects of maturity, and in fact, in the majority 


TABLE VIII 


MATURITY OF YOUNG MEN AGED 18 IN RELATION TO JoB LEVEL ' 





Total Maturity Score 





3 Level of 
oung Man 
8-11 





I and 2. 


Ta tig 
4 and 5. 


II 
5 


14 26 


30 
18 





Total 





23 


30 


74 











al 
The possible total “‘ score”’ was 15 points (most mature), 5 points for physical 


maturity, and 5 each for intellectual and for emotional/social maturity. 
X* = 20:45 P <o-oo1. 





of the youths, growth in body, intellect and emotion seemed to keep in close 
step with each other. Such harmony is well illustrated at the extreme scores : 
four youths scored the maximum of 15 points each, which means that they 
obtained the highest score of 5 on each of the three aspects of maturity. At 
the other end were four who scored only 15 points between them, showing 
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that their scores were between I and 2 on each of the three aspects of maturity. 
It is also clearly shown by the apprentices, who not only were the finest 
developed physically but also scored high in emotional /social and intellectual 
maturity. The association between intellectual and emotional /social maturity 
was high, between physical development and emotional/social maturity not 
so striking, whilst the association between intellectual/physical maturity as 
expected was almost nil. This trend was well illustrated by some full-time 
students who were intelligent, critical, had plans for their future career and 
were emotionally mature in their self-assessment, but whose physique and 
secondary sex characteristics were less advanced than in most skilled workers 
of job level 3. It is also shown in some shop assistants and ledger clerks who 
were not very bright, had difficulty in reasoning and planning ahead and whose 
veneer of social ease and competence was rather thin. Their physiques were 
underdeveloped for their age and their secondary sex changes were often 
delayed. 

Of considerable interest were 11 youths who showed a striking disharmony 
of development, and presented a picture of lopsided growth. There was the 
stupid navvy, for example, who was physically a fine young man, but severely 
disturbed emotionally, or the highly intelligent delinquent, of good physique, 
who was having heterosexual relationships. A representative of the youth 
clubs of the town was a most effective man emotionally, but retarded physically, 
and not at all bright. The information gathered, however, is inadequate for 
any decisive interpretation of these manifestations of harmony and disharmony 
in development although it poses interesting questions for further more 
detailed study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study was made of the physical, mental and social health of the 18-year- 
old males who registered for National Service in a Borough of outer London 
on 21st May, 1949. Class, familial and personal factors, and their interactions, 
were examined. 

(r) In view of the reluctance in Britain to carry out case studies of normal 
people (so called), it may be worth noting that of a ‘‘ population ”’ of 85 youths, 
74 attended at the Unit and co-operated fully ; and some information was 
obtained on all (Tables I and II). The method of dovetailing a questionnaire 
into a single focussed interview, and including a physical examination, proved 
successful in obtaining useful factual and qualitative data within a single visit 
of about two hours. 

(2) Throughout this discussion we have stressed the common features of 
these young men and the group factors emerging, and we may appear to have 
paid little attention to the uniqueness of each individual. In fact, their 


1 Partial Correlation Coefficients : 


Intellectual maturity, and emotional/social maturity . - = 0-61 
Physical maturity, and emotional/social maturity : - * = 030 
Physical maturity, and intellectual maturity - ¥=0°08 


The o-oor “ significance ’’ level of the partial correlation coefficient with 74 pairs of observa- 
tions is 0-38; the o-or level is 0-30. 
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individual personalities stood out so vividly from the material that the great 
variability of phenomena observed in this small number of males, all of the same 
age and all living in the same district, must be the first item to notice. 

The common trends however, it is felt, may throw light on the problems 
of the age group. 

(3) The physical health of the young men was satisfactory on the whole 
(as might be expected after 18 years of social services). There were few major, 
but many minor physical disorders (Table III). 

(4) Their mental health (Tables IV, V and VI) was not so satisfactory. 
There was much emotional disturbance which seemed to have its roots in the 
family background, and to be nourished by it. It is therefore not necessarily 
or primarily characteristic of the age group. The fact that the emotional 
insecurity of these youngsters is rooted in their childhood need not arouse 
pessimism, however, as this fluid stage of adolescent breaking away from home, 
and building of new relationships outside, offers good opportunity for therapy 
and prevention. Disorders probably became overt at this stage of development 
because the youths were starting out into the adult world, and meeting the 
challenges of work and sex. 

(5) As will be seen from Tables III and IV, there was a concentration of 
ill health among the youths in semi-skilled and unskilled work. These youths 
were also less ‘‘ mature ”’ than the others (Tables VII and VIII). Despite the 
multiplicity of routine medical examinations at school and factory, which they 
had undergone, both physical and psychological disorders were generally 
neglected. The four young men with major physical disorders had had no 
guidance on the choice of suitable jobs. 

(6) A changing pattern of sexual behaviour in the community may be 
indicated by the attitudes of the young men to pre-marital relationships, 
which were remarkably free of guilt, and by their belief in the role of women 
as full partners in both pre-marital and marital relationships. Nevertheless, 
the ethics of a double standard of morality still seemed to linger on as they 
expected their sisters and future wives to be chaste. These tentative findings 
raise many problems, and further investigation is needed to confirm them, to 
discover the corresponding attitudes of girls, and to explore their possible 
consequences on family life. Many of the youths in their interviews revealed 
a need and search for help as regards their emotional relationship with girls. 
In fact the need for help is urgent at this age as the capacity for growth, 
development and change tends to diminish with the years, and soon these lads 
will become parents themselves. There was no evidence that the family 
doctor was ever consulted on these problems. 

(7) The lack of involvement in their job of most semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers (who as a group had received more education than ever before) raises 
the problem of the sources of satisfaction while at work. It also leads us to 
ask—is it true that little or no satisfaction can be found in machine minding 
and other tasks increasingly characteristic of highly mechanized industry ? 
What other social satisfaction might be obtained from more active participation 
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in the society at work, and from further education for more constructive leisure 
pursuits ? 

(8) Juvenile labour turnover did not appear to be a problem of any magni- 
tude. Some change of jobs may be a sign of healthy experimentation charac- 
teristic of adolescents. A high and persisting turnover in a small minority of 
the young men was a symptom of emotional disturbance, and not primarily 
an occupational problem. High labour turnover in juveniles therefore needs 
to be approached as a clinical problem on a deeper level than is as yet possible 
with the facilities of the present Youth Employment Service. There is need 
to explore the complicated interaction of ‘‘ class ’”’, familial and personal factors 
that determine the choice of work, as well as the satisfaction found in work, if 
vocational guidance is to be more firmly based on knowledge. 

(9) The majority of these young men, whatever their jobs, did much the 
same in their leisure time; a ‘‘ class” difference was apparent only in the 
reading of the students. There was a striking absence of creative activity. 

(10) These young men did not appear to be interested in the life of the 
community around them, or in the management of community affairs, nor was 
there much political interest. By the age of 18 they had lost much of their 
interest in youth clubs. In fact the National Youth Service did not seem to 
provide for their specific needs at this age, in particular for informal contacts, 
for opportunities to sort out their relationships with girls, and for discussing 
these experiences with a mature and sympathetic person. Since these needs 
are not obvious, and the young men are inarticulate about such problems 
because of their personal nature, society is largely unaware of them. The 
B.B.C. particularly in its ‘‘ Under Twenty ” programme is taking promising 
steps towards making these needs known, and towards dealing with some 
of them. 

(11) The picture that finally emerges of the 18-year-old boys is one of 
physically fit young men. Many of them are emotionally insecure, and many 
appear to derive little real satisfaction from -work or leisure activities. They 
convey the impression of passive acceptance of the world around them. This 
picture vividly contrasts with the prevalent notion of restless youth eager to 
explore and experiment. However, our 18-year-old must be seen against the 
background of the world of war and threat of war in which he has lived since 
his earliest awareness. There is great uncertainty about standards of 
behaviour, and much anxiety and confusion about roles and relationships in 
the home and at work. An overall pressure towards “‘ security ” at all costs 
is being exerted constantly. When seen against this background of contra- 
dictions and uncertainties which offers so little guidance and no goal to the 
young, these youths show more resilience and fewer problems than one might 
expect. 
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analysing the results, as well as to our colleagues in the Unit. No names are 
mentioned so that the anonymity of the young men themselves, who so freely 
gave us of their time and goodwill, may be fully preserved. 
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Strikes in Coal-Mining 


STANISLAS WELLISZ 








I. INTRODUCTION 


6 hx PURPOSE of this paper is to analyse the overt causes of strikes 
in coal-mining and to probe into some of the factors underlying the 
disputes. 

Overt causes of strikes cannot be accepted uncritically as indications of 
the sources of friction. When a strike is called a rallying slogan is necessary, 
and definite grievances, simple and easily understandable to both sides, must 
be presented. The overt causes usually fall within the pattern of socially 
accepted workers’ grievances ; by contrast the underlying factors are often 
complex, difficult to verbalize, and they may vastly differ from “‘ traditional ” 
demands. In some cases the strikers might even be totally unaware of the 
real causes of their discontent. Where there is a discrepancy between alleged 
grievances and underlying factors, the granting of the strikers’ demands 
may result in a purely temporary amelioration of labour relations. For a 
permanent improvement, it is necessary to go to the roots of discontent. 

The problem involved in arriving at the underlying causes of strikes 
is one of great complexity and of vast proportions, and the method adopted 
in this study involves many omissions and. simplifications which can only 
be justified on grounds of expediency. The investigation was concentrated 
on three points: the influence of wages and conditions of work on strikes, 
the relationship between mining methods and strikes and structural relations 
between management and the miners and strikes. 

(x) Overt causes of strikes were analysed on the basis of strike records 
kept by the National Coal Board and illustrative material was taken from 
such records and from the investigator’s field notes. 

(z) Hypotheses as to the underlying causes of friction were derived 
from interviews with officials of the N.C.B. and of the N.U.M. and with mine 
managers and with miners and, in some cases, from secondary sources. 

(3) Hypotheses were statistically tested, whenever possible, against 
quantified social and economic factors. When such tests were not possible, 
extensive use was made of interview material. 

The analysis was conducted at pit level and was confined to the North- 
Western Division of the Coal Board. Every British field presents different 
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geological, technical, economic and social conditions and no field is ‘‘ average ”’ 
or ‘‘typical’’; the mining conditions of the North-West do not, however, 
present traits which might unduly distort the strike picture. 

The North-Western Division comprises five Areas, four of them in Lan- 
cashire and one in North Wales. The size of the pits in the Division varies 
greatly, those in the St. Helens Area averaging 1,200 men, as against less 
than 200 in Burnley: 


TABLE [1 


NUMBER OF Pits, EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION IN 1949 








Area Number of Pits Employment Output (tons) 
Manchester . .. . 22* 23,500 5,950,000 
Wigan a ae eo ae 17 11,300 2,580,000 
a a Io 12,100 2,770,000 
in, Ae ee ee 16 3,500 860,000 
North Wales. . . . 7 8,700 2,150,000 














* One of the pits was closed in May, 1949. 


The North-Western coal-fields are old and declining and much of the 
remaining coal lies deep and is difficult to get. The Lancashire seams are 
“ faulted ” and, except in the Burnley Area, the gradients are steep. Many 
pits are hot and humid, but there is comparatively little gas. In Lancashire, 
as in most of Britain, the thick seams have been exhausted. Although North 
Wales is also a declining field, its pits still work thick seams. 


TABLE II 2 


PROPORTION OF SALEABLE OUTPUT ACCORDING TO THE THICKNESS 
OF THE SEAMS MINED 


























Under 2’ 2’-3' 3'-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ Over 6’ 
% % % % % % 
Great Britain . . . 3°7 22-0 29°3 24°2 12°7 8-1 
Lancashire . . . . 1-8 20°7 39°1 20:2 12-8 5°4 
North Wales .. . none 3°7 20°3 10'9 20°4 44°7 





The Longwall advancing system, the traditional British method of mining, 
is prevalently used in the North-Western Division. Room and Pillar workings 
account for less than 10 per cent of the output and insignificant quantities 
are extracted by other methods. In 1949 only 4 per cent of the coal was hand- 
got and go per cent was conveyed, the mechanization dating in most cases 
to pre-war years. In the absence of major recent technological improvements 
it was not possible to study the effect of technical changes on labour relations. 


1 Source : Statistics Dept., N.C.B., North-Western Division. 
2 Source: N.C.B. Plan for Coal, London, 1950. 
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The cost of extraction of coal in the North-Western Division is very high. 
During the current period of coal shortage the costs are of secondary impor- 
tance, but in the past high costs were one of the causes of high unemployment 
rates among Lancashire miners (26 per cent in 1930) and in the future ex- 
ploitation might be limited to the better pits only. 

Social conditions in the Division present almost as much variety as do 
mining conditions: the character of the communities ranges from the mixed 
urban communities of the Manchester Area to isolated miners’ villages in 
North Wales. This diversity compensates to a degree for the smallness of 
the district covered by this enquiry and points to a possible wider applicability 
of the conclusions reached.? 


II. STRIKES, 1947-1950: AN OVERALL VIEW 


Between 1947 and 1950, 640 stoppages due to strikes occurred in the 
North-Western Division, and the resulting loss in output amounted to 428,000 
manshifts and 784,000 tons of coal. The loss is only 1-16 per cent of possible 
total output * and as such is insignificant, but the large number of strikes 
that took place is symptomatic of difficulties in labour relations. 

The strikes can be divided into two groups. The “‘ major strikes” 
resulted from grievances common to a large number of pits, while ‘‘ minor 
strikes ’’ affected individual pits, or individual groups of workers within a 
single pit, and were predominantly spontaneous. The three major groups 
of stoppages that occurred in Lancashire in the period 1947-50 account for 
only 21 per cent of the walkouts ; however, the loss of output incurred through 
them amounts to 69 per cent of the total strike loss. 

The five-day week disputes occurred throughout the British fields, while 
the other major disputes arose out of local conditions.. This largely accounts 
for the comparatively high strike loss in the North-Western Division— 
I-16 per cent, as against the national average of 0-59 per cent. 

The term “ five-day week disputes ” is a shorthand notation for a series 
of disturbances which followed the introduction of a five-day workweek in 
May, 1947. Although the workweek was shortened, it was found necessary 
to lengthen the workday of the surface workers, which caused much discontent. 
Another reason for discontent was the directive to abandon various output- 


1 Technical data concerning the North-Western coalfields will be found in the Industrial 
Survey Report published in 1945 by the Ministry of Fuel and Power, entitled North-Western 
Coalfields, London, H.M.S.O., and in the Annual Statistical Report of the North-Western Division 
of the N.C.B. (mimeographed, not for public distribution). An out-of-date but still useful picture 
of the social and industrial conditions will be found in the Board of Trade survey, An Industrial 
Survey of the Lancashire Area, London, H.M.S.O., 1932. See also National Coal Board, Plan 
for Coal, London, 1950. 

2 The overall figures are taken from the N.C.B.’s Annual Reports ; the figures for Lancashire 
are comparable with those for all of Britain, but differ from the figures given in the detailed strike 
breakdowns based on original strike records. The overall figures exclude strikes in which no 
loss of manshifts occurred (for instance, the ‘‘ go-slow ’’ strikes) and include strikes in so-called 
‘small mines ’’ which employ only a few workmen. In the detailed analysis it was deemed 
advisable to include the go-slow strikes but to exclude the small mines, the output of which is 
—— and in which very special conditions prevail. The discrepancy is not a major one, 

owever. 
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restrictive practices. This directive was included as an ancillary clause in 
the agreement, and the resulting work orders were often contrary to time- 
sanctified custom. : 

The causes of all major disputes were external to conditions in individual 
pits. The incidence of five-day week strikes and the speed of settlement of 
such strikes reflects, however, the state of labour relations in pits, whereas 
in other major disputes the duration of strikes was determined by outside 
considerations. For that reason all major disputes, with the exception of 
five-day. week disputes, have been excluded from inter-pit comparisons. 

The concessionary coal dispute arose from the fact that the Lancashire 
miners, unlike the miners in other regions, received no free issue of coal as 
part of their wages. The question of the free issue was being negotiated 
by the N.U.M. and the N.C.B., when the Lancashire Branch of the N.U.M. 


_ Tasre III? 
NUMBER OF STRIKES, Loss OF MANSHIFTS AND Loss oF TONNAGE, 1947-50 





Loss of Output * 
Number of 


Stoppages 





Manshifts Tons 





Major disputes : 
5-day week disputes. 37 68,740 106,710 
Concessionary coal. . 82 260,650 379,800 
Winding-men. . . . 28 35,720 62,860 





BO nes 3% 147 365,110 549,370 





All minor disputes. . . 493 96,950 246,530 














imposed a ban on overtime work to add weight to the miners’ claim. The 
ban disrupted the normal cycle of operations, and management countered 
with measures which involved the use of managerial staff to complete un- 
finished work. The dispute ended in a strike which, although it lasted only 
a few days, brought all the Lancashire collieries to a standstill. Negotiations 
were continued after the recall of the strike, and concluded in an amicable 
settlement. 


The history of the winding-men’s strike is extremely complex. The 
winding-men were affected by a decrease of the differential between their 


1 Calculated from the records of the N.C.B., North-Western Division. 
? Figures of manshifts and tonnage lost present rather startling discrepancies, due at least 
partly to the method of reporting. Go-slow strikes were reported as involving no loss in man- 
. shifts ; strikes in which loss of tonnage was “ made up ”’ during subsequent shifts were reported 
as involving a loss in manshifts but not in tonnage, and it is a moot point which set of figures 
is more reliable. In some pits estimates were very conscientious ; in others only a rough guess 
was made. Because of the comparatively frequent occurrence of slowdowns, the tonnage lost 
figures were the main ones used in the detailed analyses in this paper. However, it must be 
borne in mind that the margin of error is large, and that, unfortunately, it is impossible to 
estimate its magnitude. 
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pay and that of other surface workers, and they were dissatisfied with the 
way in which the N.U.M. represented their interests. The strike occurred 
in 1949 in the midst of very protracted negotiations for higher wages and 
the recognition of a separate union, and it affected a large part of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. The number of men directly involved was small, but most 
collieries were brought to a complete standstill because of the key position 
of the winding-men. It is therefore reasonable to exclude the losses resulting 
from the winding-men’s strike from inter-pit comparisons. 

The incidence of the major disputes accounts for the large strike losses 
in 1947 and 1949: 

TaBLe IV? 
ANNUAL NUMBER OF STRIKES AND Loss OF COAL AND MANSHIFTS, 1947-50 





Year Number of Strikes| Manshifts lost Tons lost 





1947 148 90,190 156,905 
1948 147 21,950 68,830 
1949 213 295,550 465,900 
1950 132 20,260 92,650 














A period of four years is too short to enable one to detect any trend in 
strikes since nationalization. Comparisons of pre- and post-nationalization 
strikes cannot be made, because of changes in methods of reporting strikes.* 


In any case, such comparisons would not be a good index of changes in labour 
relations, because of the character of the period under study. In 1947 ad- 
justments in wage rates in individual collieries were permitted for the first 
time since 1944, and 1950 was the first full year of unrestricted mobility in 
and out of the industry. The overall strike picture cannot, therefore, be 
used as a basis for judging the success of nationalization or for drawing com- 
parisons with the functioning of the industry under normal peacetime 
conditions. ’ 


III. WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF WorK AS CAUSES OF STRIKES 


Wage disputes are the reason most frequently given for strikes in the 
North-Western Division, and they account for about one-third of the loss 
in output which results from minor strikes. 

In all the major disputes, wages were one of the factors involved. 

Wage disputes are more important as an overt than as an underlying 
cause of strikes. Wage demands provide an excellent rallying cry, and they 
are accepted by managenent as falling within the permissible range of labour 
aspirations. When wage demands are presented, management rarely suspects 
that the source of trouble may lie elsewhere ; but when other demands are 

1N.C.B., North-Western Division Labour Office. 

2 Although such a comparison is attempted in the 1947 Annual Report. 


* The ban was imposed in 1944, and lifted in June, 1947. Naturally enough, accumulated 
grievances resulted in some strikes. 
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made, management is often convinced that wage demands really lie at the 
root of the matter. 

Paterson and Willet have made a detailed case study of the manner in 
which complex and vague grievances ended in a strike for higher wages in 
a Scottish mine. It might be of more interest, however, to cite briefly a 
few cases which occurred in Lancashire : 

Thirty-five fillers alleged that they had been short-weighted. When 
the manager suggested that they appoint a representative to witness the 
weighing of coal, a strike was declared.? Clearly, the short-weighing—which 
prohably did not occur, as the weighing of coal is always checked by a Union- 
appointed check-weighman—was just an excuse for the strike, the real causes 
of which were quite different. Management gave way too easily and the 
tension, which the strike would have released, remained: the men walked 
out, apparently without reason. 

Another incident, observed by the author of this report, might also be 
cited : 

A miner was severely reprimanded by a manager for a breach of safety 


TABLE V 
WaGE DISPUTES AS AN OVERT CAUSE OF STRIKES 





Cause of Strike Number of Strikes| Manshifts lost Tons lost 





Wage disputes . .. 152 26,143 95,520 
All minor strikes eet 493 96,950 246,530 














regulations.* In the evening following the reprimand the miner complained 
to the interviewer that ‘‘ wages aren’t all they should be ”’, though he made 
no specific complaints. The miner’s wife, however, said that wages were 
better than she had ever seen them—an important point, as it is the wives 
who handle most of the household finances and are most directly affected by 
insufficient wages. The next day was payday, and the miner claimed that 
his “‘ odd job allowance ’”’ had been miscalculated, and that the pay packet 
was too small. Only the prompt intervention of the Union secretary, who 
persuaded the miner that no miscalculation had occurred, prevented a strike. 

Wage questions, however, are also an important source of real grievance, 
and the above remarks should not be construed to signify that wages are 
always merely an excuse for strikes caused by other factors. 

Under private ownership (and, to a lesser extent, even to-day) there was 
a clear conflict of economic interests between the management and labour. 
Since wages are a major component of mining costs, wage reductions were 

1T. T. Paterson and F. J. Willet, ‘‘ Unofficial Strike ’’, The Sociological Review, vol. XLIII, 
wd the case as cited is recorded in the entries of the Divisional Labour Office of the North- 
Western Division, N.C.B. 


8 The incident occurred during a mine visit, and it is probable that the undermanager wanted 
to show his zeal, as the reprimand seemed quite out of proportion to the breach. 
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one way of increasing profits and meeting competition. On the other hand, 
labour naturally wanted to maintain or even raise the wage level. The struggle 
over wages became extremely bitter and even violent at various periods in 
mining history, especially in times of depression. The institution of check- 
weighmen, for which the miners had to fight long and bitterly, shows that 
even questions of elementary honesty in computing wages were sometimes 
involved.? 

To-day, general wage issues are settled on a national or regional level, 
but minor adjustments are still made in individual pits. Accusations of 
outright dishonesty on the part of management are now very rare ; however, 
even with mutual goodwill, the computation of wages under the piecework 
system currently in use provides many opportunities for disagreement. It 
is only natural that managerial representatives should tend to underestimate 
the amount of pay due, and that workers should tend to overestimate it. 
Disputes are bound to arise, and they are made acrimonious by the tradition 
of hostility. 

The piecework system is, in itself, a source of much irritation to the 
miners, apart from the disagreements about the amount of wages due which 
it causes. The system was designed to function as an incentive to work, 
and to give the miner a fair wage. Provision is made for low output due to 
causes outside the miner’s control, such as faults, bad roof conditions, etc., 
and work in difficult or dangerous conditions is paid at a higher rate. In 
practice, however, the system works somewhat like a lottery, and the collier 
is never sure how much he will earn next week. The pay packet varies from 
week to week by 25 per cent or more, and even if the collier agrees that he is 
paid exactly what is due to him, he is naturally enough irritated when his 
pay is suddenly diminished. The resulting resentment causes many ap- 
parently absurd strikes, such as the one in which twenty colliers walked out 
because they were denied payment for a fault in the seam which had disappeared. 

Changes in the traditional wage differential are another cause of wage 
strikes. The problem of change of differentials arises frequently when the 
organization of work is altered, as in the five-day week disagreements, or 
when an attempt is made to increase the pay of inferior workers without 
boosting the wage of the higher-paid workers, as was the case in the winders’ 
strike. : 

It is difficult to derive quantitative estimates of the real importance of 
wage grievances. It seems, therefore, that the only comparisons possible 
are those involving similar pits in the same Area. 

According to wage agreements, miners should receive approximately 
equal pay for equal work within each Division ; in practice, however, there 
are considerable variations among pits, and these variations do not seem to 
reflect either the miners’ efficiency or the difficulty of the work. In 1950, 
face workers in the best paying pit received, on the average, 45s. 8d. per 


1 Between 1947 and 1950, nine strikes occurred in the N.W. in which labour accused manage- 
ment of cheating on wage calculations. 396 manshifts and 2,725 tons were lost. 
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shift ; those in the worst paying pit were paid, on the average, only 37s. 7d. 
In the Wigan area, pay ranged from 43s. 11d. to 2gs. 8d., in St. Helens from 
43s. 5d. to 32s. 4d., in Burnley from 41s. 3d. to 31s. 9d., and in North Wales 
from 48s. 8d. to 32s.1 

Statistical analysis of inter-pit differences yields inconclusive results. 
In the Manchester Area, the strike loss suffered by pits in which pay is high 
is greater than that of the low-wage pits.* A slight positive relation exists 
also in the Wigan Area, but the correlation coefficient is too low to have any 
significance. In the Burnley Area too, the higher the wages the greater 
the strike loss.* In this case, however, the explanation is a simple one: 
over a third of the Burnley mines use the Room and Pillar method of extrac- 
tion, while the others use the Longwall method. When the two groups are 
considered separately, no relationship of any kind can be detected between 
wages and strikes. Finally, in North Wales, the higher the pay the fewer 
the strikes, but the number of mines in the Area is so small that it is very 
possible that the relationship is caused by chance factors.® ¢ 

The above results are too inconclusive to warrant any extensive specula- 
tion, but a few remarks are in order. 

Old “‘ family” pits often have good labour relations, though the pay is 
frequently lower than in the newer and more mechanized pits in which there 
is more labour strife. Secondly, it is possible that, although mechanized 
pits pay higher wages, mechanization as such causes strikes. Statistical 
evidence on these points is highly inconclusive, though the hypotheses are 
widely accepted. Finally, some Union leaders claim that lack of energy 
on the part of Lodge leaders was responsible at once for the absence of strikes 
and for low pay in some pits. This last hypothesis is clearly difficult to verify 
statistically. 

Another explanation for the relationship between wage levels and strikes 
can be attempted on the basis of relative incentive to strike and relative 
disutility of strikes. The lower the pay the higher the incentive to strike, 
but also the greater the disutility of loss of pay. This reasoning, clearly, 
can fit any statistical results, unless it is possible to vary independently the 
disutility and the utility of work. Such variations occur in the seasonal 
pattern over the year. Work underground is obviously less irksome in the 
winter than in summer; other things being equal, strikes should be more 
frequent in summer than in winter. However, the utility of pay also varies 
seasonally : in Lancashire, as elsewhere, Christmas expenditures are a very im- 
portant item in the family budget; hence, loss of pay in the months preceding 


1 Figures furnished by the Finance Office, N.C.B., North-Western Division. 

2¥ = 0*54, which is significant on the 2 per cent level according to the t-test. The “ signifi- 
cance level ’’ shows the degree of probability of the correlation’s being a chance one. Various 
levels are arbitrarily taken to show that the correlation reflects a real relationship. Throughout 
this paper it will be assumed that the 5 per cent level is the critical boundary. 

37 = 0°55, significant on the 5 per cent level, according to the t-test. 

‘The relationship between mining methods and strike incidence is discussed in Section VI. 

5y = 0-60, significant on the or level. 

* The St. Helens Area is excluded from this and from most of the subsequent analyses, for 
reasons discussed on pages 364, 365. 

Zz 
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Christmas is felt more strongly than loss of pay after Christmas. Figures 
show that in fact strikes are more frequent in the summer months than in 
winter, and in the first quarter of each year than in the fourth quarter of the 
preceding year. A similar ‘‘ Christmas Phenomenon ”’ has been observed in 
other industries and in other parts of Great Britain.? 


TABLE VI? 
SALEABLE COAL LOST THROUGH DISPUTES—QUARTERLY TOTALS 
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A similar seasonal pattern exists in output and absenteeism figures. 
Output per manshift worked is affected by absenteeism and strikes, which 
disorganize production and lower efficiency. Summer holidays also lower 
productivity. Nevertheless, as the graph below strongly suggests, incentive 
has great influence on output and absenteeism as well as on strikes : 
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Working conditions, unlike wages, are rarely given as an overt cause 
of strikes. In the period 1947-50, sixteen stoppages occurred as a result 
of bad working conditions, with a loss of 1,071 manshifts and 4,156 tons of 
coal. This amount is negligible, in view of the far irom easy working con- 
ditions in Lancashire. The principal complaints were water on the coalface 
and excessive heat. Complaints involving work orders, dissatisfaction with 
work on the backshift, and quarrels about orders to discontinue existing 
restrictive practices are not included in the above figures. 

It might be suspected that, although bad working conditions are not a 
common overt reason for strikes, they might none the less contribute to general 
labour dissatisfaction leading to strikes. In order to check this, it is necessary 
to try to correlate working conditions with strike incidence. It is unfortunately 


1See K. G. J. C. Knowles, Strikes, A Study in Industrial Conflict, Oxford, 1952. 
* Source: N.C.B. Annual Reports Source: N.C.B. Annual Reports. 
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difficult to devise an adequate index of bad working conditions. The inci- 
dence of accidents and disease might conceivably be used, but data are available 
only for the year 1950, and random variations occurring in a single year tend 
to overshadow whatever systematic pattern there might be. Another method 
consists of estimating the physical characteristics of the pits. For instance, 
narrow seams are more difficult to work than wide ones; but many miners 
believe that narrow seams are safer. Steep gradients make, in general, for 
difficult mining ; however, gradients tend to be similar throughout a single 
field. There is no way of expressing bad layout and poor ventilation in 
quantitative terms. The question clearly requires more investigation. 

To summarize: wages are the most important overt cause of strikes. 
A number of strikes seemingly caused by wage disputes are really due to other 
factors, and wage demands are merely used as a rallying cry. Nevertheless, 
wages ave an important factor in labour disputes. 


IV. MINING METHODS AND STRIKES 


Much recent research has been devoted to the influence of mining methods 
and organization of work on human relations in the mines, and some literature 
exists on the topic.1 There are two problems of outstanding importance 
to be considered: the advantages and disadvantages of Longwall, Room 
and Pillar, and Continuous mining techniques ; and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of mechanization. 

In the Room and Pillar method, a single collier works with a helper, 


or a small group of three or four colliers works together as a team. In either 
case there is little specialization, and the collier or the small team does all the 
necessary jobs. The speed of work is determined largely by the worker 
himself. Supervision in the Room and Pillar system is of an overall nature, 
and for the most part the collier works independently ; although he depends, 
functionally, upon the haulage workers, he is in other respects practically 
an independent artisan. 

Under the Longwall system work is done in three functionally inter- 
dependent shifts, with rigid specialization. A typical cycle of operations 
runs as follows: on the night shift the coal face is undercut by machine, 
holes are bored for explosives, and the explosives are fired. The day shift 
breaks down the coal, loads it on the conveyor belt, and sets up props under 
the roof where coal has been newly extracted. On the afternoon shift the 
conveyor is disassembled and moved closer to the face, and permanent ‘packs 
are built ; roads are also driven further into the face. The time of operations 
and their exact sequence vary from pit to pit. . 

Work is carried out in groups, each of which performs a distinct set of 
functions. Some of these groups are small and closely knit—for instance, 
the two, three or four cutters who operate the cutting machine—but most 
of them are fairly large and amorphous. The fillers, who load coal on to the 


1See especially E. L. Trist and K. W. Bamforth: ‘‘ Some Social and Psychological Conse- 
quences of the Longwall Method of Coal-Getting ’’, Human Relations, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1951. 
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conveyor, form the largest group. In Lancashire, twenty or more fillers 
work side by side on a typical Longwall face. Each filler has a stint of five 
to ten yards which he has to clear during the day’s work. All the fillers 
perform the same task, but they do not form a functionally integrated group. 
When a filler has finished his stint, he may get supplementary work for which 
he gets extra pay. He must, however, do the minimum determined by the 
stint. Although the work is lighter than in Room and Pillar workings, it is 
very monotonous ; the necessity of finishing a set task, and the possibility 
of constant comparison of the quantity of one’s work with that of one’s neigh- 
bours, make it hard for older miners to keep up with the young ones. 

When, as often happens, the conveyor belt stops, the fillers have to 
interrupt loading, and often they are forced to stand by and lose wages. 
Loading may also be delayed under the Room and Pillar system if there is 
a shortage of tubs, but the collier has so many tasks to perform that he can 
usually do something else while waiting for the tubs. 

The shifts in the Longwall system are functionally interconnected so 
closely. that if one shift does not finish its work, the operations of the sub- 
sequent shifts are disturbed. Friction among shifts, resulting from various 
conflicts of interest, has caused strikes in which 3,450 manshifts and 18,660 
tons were lost. It is usually difficult to give statistical proof that there are 
more strikes in the Longwall pits than in the Room and Pillar pits, because 
conditions in the two are rarely comparable. 

The Burnley Area is one of the very few fields in which Room and Pillar 
pits are comparable with Longwall pits. There is little mechanization in 
either kind of pit, and the seams are of about the same thickness. Six of 
the pits employ the Room and Pillar method exclusively, and seven the 
Longwall Advancing method. The other pits use both methods, or are in 
a process of transition, and they have been excluded from the analysis. The 
average tonnage lost through strikes! in the Longwall workings equals 
0-93 per cent, and that in the Room and. Pillar workings 0-18 per cent. 
In the other areas, the Room and Pillar pits also show smaller losses than 
the Longwall pits, but conditions in the two are not strictly comparable. 

The problem of mechanization has to be considered separately from the 
problem of mining method. It is possible to introduce the Longwall Advancing 
method with very little machinery, and to use machinery in Pillar and Stall 
and Continuous developments. Machines, from a worker’s point of view, make 
work lighter, but they also make a great deal of noise, and are subject to 
frequent breakdowns. Refusal to wait for the completion of repairs resulted 
in 34 walkouts, in which 1,413 manshifts and 10,490 tons of coal were lost. 

In order to check the proposition that labour tension increases with 
mechanization, it would be necessary to compare similar pits, using the same 
mining technique but with different degrees of mechanization. The Lan- 
cashire data are not adequate for such a comparison. 


1 Excluding major strikes. 
2The difference is significant at the 5 per cent level, according to the z-test. 
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The minor mechanical changes which were introduced in the Division’s 
pits during the period under investigation have caused little disturbance. 
It has become the practice to announce forthcoming changes at Pit Consulta- 
tive Committee meetings, and both sides recognize the importance of such 
advance warnings. Miners’ suggestions, especially those concerned with 
minor details of work, are also frequently discussed at the meetings. In 
the course of the eight disputes over mining method, only 222 manshifts and 
2,055 tons of coal were lost ; and there seemed in many cases to be other 
reasons for the walkouts as well. 

To sum up: labour friction is greater under the Longwall system than 
under the Room and Pillar system. The Longwall system provides many 
opportunities for friction among shifts ; the work is monotonous, and though 
it is not “‘hard”’, it involves the strain of trying to keep up with the other 
workers and the irritation caused by conveyor breakdowns. Moreover, the 
fairly large, amorphous groups in which Longwall colliers work are more 
prone to strike action than the small and integrated units into which workers 
are divided in the Room and Pillar system. Variance analysis applied to 
Burnley Area pits shows that in fact Room and Pillar pits have fewer strikes 
than comparable Longwall pits. 


SS OP Ome Wwe S&S 


V. INTER-GROUP RELATIONS WITHIN THE PIT, AND STRIKES 


The economic conflict between management and labour is only one 
aspect of the broad fight for economic and social betterment and for greater 
participation in management which the miners have waged throughout their 
history. To make plain the character of this conflict it is necessary to give 
a brief outline of the pre-nationalization and the post-nationalization organiza- 
tion of the pits. 

Under private ownership the coal mine was a profit-seeking concern ; 
the manager’s duty was to make the highest profit possible, and his primary 
responsibility was to the directors of his company. His obligations towards 
the miners were limited to a personal responsibility for their safety.1_ The 
manager was, in practically all technical questions and in all questions of 
labour policy, a virtual dictator. 

Under private ownership miners were frequently advanced to subordinate 
managerial jobs, or even became managers, but such advancement involved 
a complete change of allegiance and the adoption of a new point of view. 
The role of the Unions was unambiguous. The pit lodge was bound by 
general Union strategy, and by regional agreements ; however, in all matters 
of local interest it could choose the methods it deemed best suited to carry 
out its aims. 

Under the Coal Industry Nationalization Act, the Board, and within 
their sphere, the managers, are entrusted with the duties of ‘‘ securing the 
efficient development of the coal-mining industry ”, with the welfare of the 


31 The managers’ obligations are itemized in the 1913 Coal Mines Act. 
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consumers and of the employees in mind.! It is still the obligation of the 
manager to run his mine efficiently, but the criteria of efficiency are now 
more complicated, for not only the financial returns but also the welfare of 
the miners has to be considered. 

The manager is controlled by a technical and bureaucratic hierarchy. 
In labour relations, he can no longer act in an arbitrary fashion, for his acts 
are subject to review by the conciliation and arbitration machinery. Although 
in the technical sphere his word—subject to approval by higher officials— 
still stands, the manager has the obligation of consulting with the workers 
on all subjects of mutal interest to both parties. The workers’ share in 
management is limited to consultation. Pit Consultative Committees represent 
all grades of workers and the management, and customarily meet every two 
weeks, under the manager’s chairmanship. Any subject, with the exception 
of wages and hours of work, can be brought up by either side, and workers 
are encouraged to communicate objections and proposals to their representa- 
tives.2 Closer integration of workers and management is also encouraged 
by means of training programmes devised to increase the proportion of workers 
who advance to managerial posts. 

The protection of labour’s rights remains the primary duty of the Union, 
and machinery has been. evolved, in the form of the conciliation scheme, for 
settling peaceably the differences between management and labour. The 
conciliation scheme was adopted on January Ist, 1947, after negotiations 
between the N.C.B. and the N.U.M. In the words of the 1947 Annual 
Report : * the aim of the scheme is that “‘ questions arising between workers 
and management be dealt with quickly and efficiently ’’, and “‘ if. . . everyone 
concerned keeps to the rules laid down, there should never be any need for 
a strike”’. All labour grievances have to be brought up through the official 
Union representatives. The scheme gives the Union contractual rights, but 
limits its strategy, for it eliminates strikes as a usual weapon. 

The Union’s Area Agent and Lodge Secretary are ex-officio members of 
the Consultative Committee, which gives the Union some voice in manage- 
ment. Another tie with management is formed through the appointment of 
former Union leaders to Coal Board positions. Many such appointments have 
been made to positions of Labour Directors and Labour Officers. In order 
to accept a Board appointment, the appointees must sever their connexion 
with the Union, but the ties of loyalty are not immediately broken. 


(a) Management-Labour relations 

Before nationalization, one of the most important features of the miners’ 
fight was the revolt against paternalism and the excessive concentration of 
power in the manager’s hands. As early as 1918 the Sankey Committee, 
in its second report, declared that : 

Half a century of education has produced in the coalfields far more than a 


1Coal Industry Nationalization Act 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, Ch. 59. 
2See N.C.B., Guide to Consultation, 1948. 3? Page 16. 
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desire for the material advantages of higher wages and shorter hours. They have 
now, in many cases, and to an ever increasing extent, a higher ambition of taking 
their due share and interest in the direction of the industry to the success of which 
they too are contributing.’ 


Consultation and conciliation were devised to lessen the gulf between 
management and labour, but it is difficult for old antagonists to co-operate 
in a friendly fashion. And even in pits where consultation works as well 
as could be expected, the average miner does not feel that he has any voice 
in management. Ina pit of 1,500, for instance, there are some fifteen workers’ 
representatives on a committee which meets every two weeks. Minutes of 
meetings, usually very brief and uninformative, are posted and can be read, 
but that is the limit of the average miner’s participation in management. 

An examination of the strike records reveals the miners’ resentment 
of paternalism ; sternness and arbitrary orders are a very important overt 
cause of strikes, and interviews with miners tend to show that such resent- 
ment is often at the root of strikes called for other overt reasons, as well. 
The following quotations give some idea of the character of such strikes : 


Men protested at Fireman’s statement, accusing them of loitering when on the 
way to the coal face from the pit bottom. Eleven fillers on the afternoon shift 
went home. 


Packing had not been carried out to the satisfaction of the management and 
the men were told that they would have to put on better packs, or they would be 
demoted. This appeared to offend them, and they adopted a “ go slow”’ attitude. 


A message was sent to the men asking them if they would be willing to work 
on the afternoon shift again the following week, but the person delivering the message 
gave it as an order, at which the men protested and went home. 


Miners resent being ordered about, and sometimes they refuse flatly to 
carry out orders, often regardless of whether or not the orders are reasonable 
in themselves : 


The fireman decided that three cuttermen would be sufficient to cut the face, 
and offered the fourth cutterman alternative work. The cuttermen protested and 
walked out. Twenty miners of various grades walked out in sympathy. 


There was sufficient coal on the old face for only seven men. The other men 
[who used to work on the face] were offered alternative work but refused to be 
transferred and went home. The seven men acted in sympathy. 


This last incident, which is typical enough, is not as irrational as it might 
at first sight appear. The miners feel that they have certain rights, and they 
are unwilling to accept alternative work (which might be less lucrative) as 
long as they have no say in the decision. This clinging to inherent rights 
is also at the root of the miners’ refusal to abandon output restrictive 
practices.2 In one mine visited by the investigator, the miners refused to 
do stints more than ten yards wide, even though the mining conditions 


1 Op. cit. 


2 Many miners fear, of course, the recurrence of a depression. 
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were easy and wider stints were worked in all the neighbouring mines. The 
labour relations in the mine in question were bad, chiefly because of the 
manager’s absolutist attitude.? In other pits, miners insist on the observance 
of ‘‘ traditional ” holidays.* 

The Bonus Shift fiasco is a striking illustration of the miners’ opposition 
to paternalism. The bonus shift system was introduced in 1946 as an ancillary 
feature of the five-day week agreement, in order to reduce absenteeism and 
encourage regular work. If the miners worked the full five-day week, they 
were paid a bonus equal to 16 per cent of their five-day earnings, in the case 
of piecerate workers, and to a day’s wages, in the case of daywage workers. 
If for any reason whatever the miners missed a shift or part of a shift, they 
didn’t get the bonus. 

The bonus shift system had implications which were not immediately 
evident : whatever the cause of the stoppage or absence, the miners were 
always blamed by implication. In the officials’ strike discussed below, the 
workers not only lost their day’s wages, but their bonus as well, and forty- 
six colliers walked out in protest. One of the effects of the system was that 
if the miner missed one day and thus lost his bonus, he was often willing to 
“‘ play” for a second day. 

In most of the conflicts over authority, management uses stern or arbitrary 
orders, or fails to ascertain the miners’ wishes, and the miners walk out in 
protest. In at least one case, however, it was the managerial staff which 
went on strike because of labour’s infringement of their prerogatives. Twenty- 
four overmen, deputies and shot firers walked out in protest against the inspec- 
tion of the pit by two workmen’s representatives disapproved of by the officials. 

Management-labour conflicts over questions of authority are summarized 
in the following table : 

TaBLE VII 
QUESTIONS OF AUTHORITY AND DISCIPLINE AS OVERT CAUSES OF STRIKES 
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Overt Cause 
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Men refuse to obey work orders . . 
Protests against unfriendly or harsh a 

of management... . + « « 
Protest against withholding of bonus . 
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Management-labour conflicts are more likely to end in strikes if grievances 


1The ten-yard agreement was reached after a five-day strike, in which 2,573 manshifts 
and 3,400 tons of coal were lost. 

* An undermanager in the mine in question confided to the interviewer that the firemen were 
instructed to add a few inches to the ten yards without the miners’ knowledge. This in itself 
was quite characteristic of the labour relations in that mine. 

+“ Traditional holidays ’’, for instance, are an occasional excuse for a one-day walkout. 
It might be an indication of improved labour relations that while in 1947, 1,660 tons were lost 
because of such holidays, in succeeding years losses were smaller, and amounted to 1,120, 790 
and 200 tons in 1948, 1949, and 1950, respectively. 

“ Usually reported as absence, not as a strike. 
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accumulate instead of being dealt with quickly. Most grievances have to be 
settled by negotiation with the manager, for there is very little delegation 
of power,! and personal visits of the manager to the pit are the most important 
channel of communication between manager and miners.* In the larger pits 
there is less opportunity for personal contact, and the chain of authority 
between miners and manager is longer. Asa result, there is a greater pos- 
sibility of strikes. Analysis of Lancashire figures shows that in fact larger 
mines in the North-Western Division lose a larger percentage of output through 
strikes than the smaller ones: 
TaBLeE VIII 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEN ON COLLIERY 
Books, AND PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE LOST AS A RESULT OF 
STRIKES, 1947-50 
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In the Burnley Area all the mines are small, and therefore they could not 
be included in this analysis. To sum up: management-labour conflicts over 
questions of authority and discipline are a frequent overt cause of strikes, 
especially in large pits. - 


(6) Management-Union and Union-labour relations 

Under nationalization the Union must both foster the workers’ interests, 
and also collaborate with management in making the system work. The 
extensive use which is being made of the conciliation machinery shows that 
while the Union preserves its vigilance, it also contributes fully toward the 
success of the nationalization scheme : 


TABLE IX 4 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND NUMBER OF DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
THE CONCILIATION MACHINERY 





Year Number of Strikes | Disputes conciliated 
ie. 
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WO a er aca 213 1,432 
ae ae 132 | 609 








1 Though the conciliation scheme provides for settlement at a lower level, in fact the disputes 
usually reach the manager. The formalization of the machinery tends to drag out negotiations, 
thereby increasing the risk of strikes. In many pits a shortcut procedure is followed, taking 
disputes immediately to managers. 

2 The Consultative Committee is not an efficient channel of communication for most urgent 
questions, for reasons discussed elsewhere in this paper. 

* Similar results were obtained for the relationships between the number of men on colliery 
books and the manshifts lost to total manshifts worked ratio. i 

4 Source : N.C.B. Annual Report, 1950, and Labour Office, N.C.B., North-Western Division. 
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There is an inherent contradiction in the dual demands made on the 
Union which makes management-Union collaboration and the suppression 
of strikes as a Union weapon very difficult. Union leaders have been trained 
to fight management, not to collaborate with it, and managers, too, are sus- 
picious of Union motives, though many of them recognize that ‘‘ since national- 
ization, Union leaders behave in a more responsible fashion”. The main 
obstacle of management-Union co-operation was stated as long ago as 1932 
by Herbert Morrison, who warned labour that ‘‘ it would be better, if you 
want a trade union fighting policy, that your officials should not see too much 
of the other side, but have a free hand to bargain ” and that if Union leaders 
associate too closely with management, ‘‘ they will be considered traitors 
by other workers very soon’’.! As a Lodge Secretary told the author of this 
report: ‘‘ Consultation is a good thing . . . it makes men understand better 
the management’s point of view, it makes them educated. But of course 
it’s a bad thing to get too educated, because you see the manager’s point of 
view too well . . . that’s another aspect of it.” 

To keep a “fighting union policy’, an occasional show of strength is 
essential ; such a show of strength might also be necessary to demonstrate 
to labour that the Union still fights for labour’s rights. A strike, especially 
a victorious one, has a fine cathartic effect on the participants. Concilia- 
tion, on the other hand, has no such effect, even when from the miners’ point 
of view it is successful. The redress of the grievance comes after a long 
delay * and the decision is somewhat impersonal. There is no show of force 
and no immediate victory. 

Much effort on the part of the Union goes into steering labour’s demands 
into peaceful channels. The Union tries to absorb the leaders of spontaneous 
labour movements into its own hierarchy, and to persuade them that the 
Union policy is superior to a policy of violence. The following dialogue 
illustrates this point : 


“ Bill, here,” said a Lodge Secretary of a newly elected Lodge President, “‘ was 
a fireeater. Whatever happened, he’d take his men out on strike. He’d lose their 
wages and gain nothing. So I told Joe [the Union Secretary] we have to interest 
him in the pit committee. So he started coming to the union meeting and he saw 
our way. He’s a good union man now.” Bill was quite in agreement with this 





1 Herbert Morrison’s speech at the 1932 Trades Union Congress, p. 214 of the Report of 
the 1932 Trades Union Congress. 

* As a Lodge Secretary said, ‘‘ Men get a bit impatient at conciliation . . . it’s too slow.” 
The following description of the conciliation mechanism is taken from the N.C.B.’s 1947 Annual 
Report. It shows that the machinery is, in fact, somewhat ponderous : 

‘ Any question in dispute at a pit must first of all be discussed as soon as possible between 
the workmen and the officials immediately concerned. Failing agreement within three days, the 
matter must again be discussed between the men concerned and the manager of the pit or his 
representative. If agreement is still not reached, the men report the dispute to the local Trade 
Union official who decides whether the question shall be taken up by the Union. If further 
discussion with the management does not produce settlement, then the Trade Union official 
must write to the colliery manager asking for a meeting to be held between representatives of 
the Union and the management.”’ 

This description covers only the first steps in the conciliation procedure. Further steps may 
be taken if the dispute is not settled on the lower level. 

See Paterson and Willet, op. cit. 
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account: “‘ Yes, I had no use for the union. I thought they were too slow and I 
tried to find some other way to fight the boss. That was in wartime. But now 
I see different.” 


Bill, incidentally, was very much of a figure-head Lodge President. The 
real power remained in the hands of the Lodge Secretary and the Lodge 
Treasurer, both of whom were old Union men. Occasionally, when such a 
conversion does not succeed, the Union has to discredit the tactics of strike 
leaders, in an effort to reduce their following. 

In order to retain its power, the Union also has to preserve its position 
as the only legal representative of labour’s interests. Under the original 
Consultation Committee scheme, any miner could nominate candidates to 
the Committee. Since 1949 all candidates are Union nominated and elected 
by popular vote. 

The restraining influence of the Union has its limits, and an occasional 
strike has to be tacitly condoned or even sponsored, if the Union is to retain 
its power. Signs of labour discontent are many: most of the ‘‘ minor” 
strikes were completely unofficial, and many of them were declared without 
the knowledge of the Union, or even against its express wishes. In the period 
under discussion, there were four strikes, moreover, which were staged in 
protest against agreements reached between the Union and the management.} 
Thus, the influence of the Union on strikes is in general a restraining one. 


(c) Relations among miners, and strikes 


Two aspects of relations among miners have to be considered in con- 
nexion with strikes: friction and solidarity. 

Aside from conflicts between different shifts, which are a frequent source 
of strikes, and which have been discussed elsewhere in this paper, few strikes 
result from friction among miners, though it is possible that overt statements 
underestimate the real importance of such friction. A certain number of 


TABLE X 





Reason for Strike poet d Monehifie Tons 





Protest against up-grading of inferior workers . 12 2,067 4,690 
Protest against victimization by superior workers 5 120 360 
Conflicts over priority a ee Cee ar 2 18 456 














walkouts take place as a form of protest on the part of skilled miners against 
the up-grading of the less skilled, or against their temporary employment to 
fill vacancies arising from absenteeism. Workers in inferior positions also 
occasionally walk out in protest against victimization by workers in superior 
positions. 

Some clashes occur between parallel teams of workers. For instance, 
when a new and particularly good face is opened, several teams of workers 


1The loss in output amounted to 282 manshifts and 1,090 tons. 
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may claim priority for work on the new development. Most of such con- 
flicts, however, are settled amicably. 

The preceeding table shows the loss due to strikes in which friction among 
workers was the overt cause for the walkout. 

Solidarity among miners is a much more important factor in strikes than 
rivalry. In almost every dispute, the number of miners who walk out in 
sympathy is greater than the number of those directly involved. The smallest 
unit involved in strikes is the work group: if one collier on the face has a 
grievance the whole face goes on strike, unless the grievance is redressed 
or the individual can be persuaded to stay on. Ancillary workers frequently 
join in as well. In larger disputes the entire shift or even all shifts may 
walk out in sympathy. Again, strikes are occasionally staged as an expression 
of solidarity with other pits. Eight such strikes occurred between 1947 and 
1950, and 12,499 manshifts and 28,720 tons of coal were lost thereby. 

Problems of communication and of group solidarity are of major im- 
portance to the problem of strikes. Grievances are discussed first of all within 
the work group. Other things being equal, the larger the work group the 
greater the strike loss. The more important grievances are talked over in 
the canteen and at the pithead baths. The most important centres of strike 
talk are the local pubs,.in which most of the problems affecting work con- 
ditions are talked over in an informal way. 

Communities which are composed primarily of miners who work in the 
same pits naturally show more solidarity than mixed industrial communities, 
and the possibilities of rapid communication are greater. On the other 
hand, miners’ communities may possess strong traditions and take pride in 
steady work. The problem is a very complex one, and it allows no generaliza- 
tion based on the study of a single coalfield. However, it is in order—without 
drawing any general conclusions—to make a few remarks about the character 
of the communities in the Lancashire fields. 

In the Wigan Area there are many “‘ family ” pits, in which most of the 
miners know each other and which have a tradition of steady work and good 
labour relations. The miners working in such pits come mainly from old 
miners’ towns and villages. The Manchester Area is quite different in char- 
acter: there is the influence of the proximity of the city; there are many 
industries besides mining, and much mobility between mining and non- 
mining jobs. There appears to be a good deal of class solidarity, and very 
little solidarity with the particular pit. The St. Helens Area is rather inter- 

1 Unfortunately it is impossible to give figures showing the relation between the number 
of men directly involved, and the number who walk out in sympathy. Various pits put different 
interpretations on the meaning of “ directly involved *’ There is also much confusion in 
the numbers of those “‘ indirectly involved ’’: some reports distinguish between miners who walk 
out in sympathy and those who are made idle by a strike in which they take no part, while others 
do not make such a distinction. The following figures give some idea of the proportion of miners 
directly involved, to those indirectly affected. It occasionally happens that a collier arriving 
at pit bottom finds that his tools are missing or damaged, and that he cannot work. The other 


colliers usually walk out in iyideate’ and other grades of workers join in, or are made idle by 
the walkout. In six such incidents, six miners were directly affected, but 296 walked out in 
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sympathy or were made idle by the strike. 
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mediate in character. Some pits recruit their labour from purely mining 
communities, while in others the miners come from mixed communities. In 
this Area there is also a large proportion of floating labour from Liverpool, 
which accounts for the very high labour turnover— 17 per cent, as against 
II per cent in Manchester and 8 per cent in Wigan.' In the Burnley Area 
the mines are widely scattered and the textile industry predominates ; here 
there is a long history of depression and bad labour relations.* 

These differences in the character of the communities in the several 
Areas are clearly reflected in differences in strike incidence.* Excluding 
the major strikes, the average tonnage loss per pit in the period 1947-50 
amounted to 0-75 per cent of output in the Manchester Area, 0-49 per cent 
in St. Helens, and o-1o per cent in Wigan, and 0:59 per cent in Burnley. 
Variation in strike loss in the pits within each Area is small compared with 
the variation between areas.5 With the exception of St. Helens, where the 
communities vary in character,® strike incidence in the pits of each Area 
shows great uniformity.” This is a most arresting fact, when one considers 
that strikes affecting large numbers of pits simultaneously have been excluded 
from the reckoning. 


In this paper, strikes have been regarded as both a reaction against 
frustrating situations and an instrument of positive action. The strike losses 
suffered during the years 1947-50 were quite insignificant in amount, but 
the large number of strikes that have occurred is one of the many indications ® 
that the miners are discontented.® Although no simple or definite conclusions 
emerge from this study, it is hoped that, as an attempt to apply quantitative 
measures to a realm hitherto reserved to historical description and psycho- 


logical observations, it may throw new light, however dim, on the labour 
problem. 


} 1950 figures 

2 See Board of Trade, An Industrial Survey of the Lancashire Area, H.M.S.O., London, 1932. 

® North Wales differs too much from Lancashire to be included in this discussion ; more- 
over, there are so few pits there that no generalization can be safely made. 

“ The Winders’ strike did not affect the ania Area and therefore the figures are not strictly 
comparable with the others. 

* Taking Manchester, Wigan and Burnley, the difference between the three is significant, 
on the o-or level, according to the z-test. The difference between Wigan and Manchester is 
significant at the o-oo1 ond which is particularly striking as geological conditions, size of mines, 
difficulty of mining and level of pay are very similar in both Areas. Even after correction for 
all other factors the difference persists. The Burnley Area is less uniform than the other two 
Areas because of the sharp difference in strike incidence in Room and Pillar workings and 
Longwall Advancing workings. 

* For that reason, St. Helen’s has been excluded from most of the detailed analyses. 

’ The differences between Areas and the comparative uniformity which exists within 
each individual Area has forced us to conduct the detailed statistical analyses on the Area level ; 
if the whole Division were taken into consideration, spurious correlations would be obtained. 

8 Other signs of discontent are absenteeism, high labour turnover, difficulty of recruitment 
of new labour. It has been claimed that industrial diseases and accidents have a strong psycho- 
logical element and that they, too, should be taken as an index of labour relations. (See J. L. 
Halliday, Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick Society, London, 1949.) 

® Positive correlations, not significant at the 5 per cent level, were obtained for the relation- 
ship between strikes and absenteeism, and strikes and labour turnover. Three possibilities 
therefore arise: (a) there is no relationship between strikes, absenteeism, and the turnover ; 
(6) the relation is, in some cases, complementary, i.e. when a miner is displeased with the con- 
ditions he goes on strike, or stays away, or changes jobs ; or (c) the positive relationship does not 
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appear because of the inadequacy of the figures. The author is inclined toward the third view, 
though the other two possibilities are also plausible. Absenteeism figures are, however, notori- 
ously unreliable (see S. Moos, ‘‘ Statistics of Absenteeism in Coal Mining ’’, The Manchester School, 
Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1951) while the figures for the turnover covered only the year 1950. Before 
that date, the freedom of movement of labour was legally restricted. Not much confidence can 
be placed in figures covering a single year. Moreover, turnover figures are affected by the age 
distribution of the miners, the contraction or expansion of the given mine, alternative work 
opportunities open, etc. All those factors should be taken into account before the turnover figures 
are taken as indicating labour discontent. A study of this nature was unwarranted in view of 
the scarcity of available data. Figures were also inadequate to admit of an attempt at verifying 
the more controversial theory mentioned in the note above. 


Current Notes 


The Second World Congress of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association was held at 
the University of Liége from the 24th—31st 
August, under the auspices and with the 
support of UNESCO and the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Congress was attended by 281 
participants from thirty-four countries. A 
full account of the proceedings of the Congress 
will form the Winter 1953 issue of the Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin. The work of 
the four principal sections will be reported on 
in the Bulletin as follows: Social Stratification 
and Social Mobility (Professor Glass, London 
School of Economics), Inter-Group Conflicts 
(Professor Rose, University of Michigan), 
Recent Developments in Sociological Research 
(D. G. MacRae, London School of Economics), 
and Professional Activities and Responsibility 
(J. Tréanton, Centre d’Etude Sociologiques de 
Paris). 

During the Congress the Council of the I.S.A. 
held its Second Session and elected the follow- 
ing new Executive Committee. President : 
Prof. Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan. 
Vice-Presidents: M. le doyen Georges Davy, 
Member of the Institut de France, Prof. Morris 
Ginsberg, London School of Economics, Prof. 
Leopold von Wiese, University of Cologne. 
Members: Prof. Pierre de Bie, University 


of Louvain, Prof. K. A. Busia, University 
College of the Gold Coast, Prof. L. A. Costa 
Pinto, University of Brazil, Prof. G. S. 
Ghurye, University of Bombay, Prof. Kunio 
Odaka, University of Tokyo, Prof. Torgny 
Segerstedt, University of Uppsala, Prof. H. Z. 
Ulken, University of Istanbul. 


The Executive Committee appointed as 
Executive Secretary for the period 1953-6, 
Mr. T. B. Bottomore, London School of 
Economics. The Secretariat is now at Skepper 
House, 13, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


The Council discussed plans for the Third 
World Congress in 1956 and proposed for a 
main theme “‘ The Problems of Social Change ’’. 
The research programme of the I.S.A. for 
1953-6 includes further cross-international 
studies of stratification and mobility. It is 
proposed to hold a Second Working Conference 
on these studies in 1954. 


In conjunction. with UNESCO and the 
International Committee on Documentation, 
the I.S.A. will continue to collaborate on the 
publication of Current Trends, and will publish 
trend reports in this series on social stratifica- 
tion, urban sociology, the sociology of religion, 
electoral sociology, criminology, the methods 
of the social sciences, etc. 
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Introduction to Malthus. Edited by D. V. 
Glass. Watts & Co., 1953. Pp. x + 205. 
Ios. 6d. 


Mattuus’ Essay on Population, which has 
become one of the most famous of all books 
in social discussion—informed and popular— 
was the product of a particular social setting 
and social philosophy rather than an exercise 
in what Marshall called “‘ patient and hard- 
working sciehce’”’. Malthus set out to attack 
the utopian optimism of revolutionaries: his 
assault on their dream of a millennium pro- 
vided nineteenth-century liberal writers with 
a comfortable groundwork of social conservat- 
ism and has fascinated writers of the twentieth 
century more than the original dream itself. 

Most modern writers who quote Malthus 
pay little attention to the historical context 
of his thought. It is the great merit of this 
Introduction to Malthus that it places Malthus 
firmly in his proper setting. Professor Glass 
stresses in his introduction to the Introduction 
that population problems cannot be discussed 
without reference to the nature of a particular 
society, for population is not itself an inde- 
pendent variable, capable of separate examina- 
tion. Mr. H. L. Beales in the first essay 
skilfully examines Malthus’ roots in his own 
age. The theory of the Essay on Population 
was the theory of an age of poverty. ‘‘To 
remove the wants of the lower classes of 
society is indeed an arduous task. The truth 
is, that the pressure of distress on this part 
of the community is an evil so deeply seated, 
that no human ingenuity can reach it.” Mr. 
Beales has no difficulty in showing that the 
main contribution of Malthus and his school 
to social thought was that the essence of 
social policy is that there should be no social 
policy. What he does not make sufficiently 
clear is the sharp divergence between the 
implications of Malthus and the implications 
of Bentham. The New Poor Law of 1834 
was Benthamite not Malthusian both in its 





spirit and in its letter. Out of it a social 
policy did emerge—not of design but of 
necessity—or rather a series of social policies, 
which were eventually to over-spill Benthamite 
boundaries and recreate a mood of limited 
optimism about the future of society. The 
Benthamites ended by turning Malthus’ rejected 
palliatives into objectives of administration. 
Professor Glass devotes most of the second 
essay—a most informative study—to an ex- 
amination of population policies designed to 
exorcise the Malthusian devils. Malthus was 
pre-eminently a moralist, and he was anxious 
to establish the “ principle of population ” 
not as an evil in itself, but as a law of nature 
which might have evil consequences. It 
would have good rather than evil consequences 
if “moral restraint’ were practised, for 
“ moral restraint ” would strengthen individual 
character as well as mitigate social distress. 
Professor Glass examines the cases of Ireland, 
the one country where ‘“ moral restraint” 
became an effective policy for controlling the 
growth of numbers, and Germany, where an 
alternative policy of state compulsion was 
attempted. He ends his essay with a brief 
account of Neo-Malthusianism which marked 
not the triumph of Malthus’ theories but the 
abandonment of all his rules of conduct. 
Malthus’ persistent belief in his rules of con- 
duct is perhaps the key to his unpopularity 
with quite different types of person and schools 
of thought. His emphasis on morals is clearly 
brought out in two original works reprinted 
in this book—his Summary View of the Principle 
of Population (1830) and his Letter to Samuel 
Whitbread (1807). The three answers which 
Malthus made to the criticisms of Christian 
writers that his population principle ‘‘ im- 
peaches the goodness of the Deity, and is 
inconsistent with the letter and spirit of the 
scriptures ’’ seem to me to be central to his 
approach. Neo-Malthusianism was more than a 
Malthusian heresy : it was anti-Malthusianism 
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with the name of Malthus exploited to sup- 
port “‘ false doctrines and dangerous remedies”’. 
Professor Glass might have said more, had 
more space been available to him, about 
Malthus’ view of morals and his very inter- 
esting study of the influence of “ the desire 
of bettering our condition’’. But he ends his 
essay with the proper comment that “the 
ability easily to limit one’s family has not, 
as Malthus feared, reduced individuals to 
indolence or society to stagnation. .. . What- 
ever the validity of the Malthusian theory, 
Malthus’ precepts of conduct have lost their 
relevance as a means of preventing a conflict 
between population and resources.” 

The third essay, on Malthus in the twentieth 
century, by Mr. A. T. Peacock touches upon 
many interesting points, but is perhaps the 
least satisfactory of the three. ‘‘ We need 
not accept the view’, he begins, “ that 
Malthus’ theory commits one to any particular 
political prescriptions.” Is this not precisely 
the point that Mr. Beales was attacking in the 
first essay? It is impossible to sort out 
Malthus’ economics from his view of society 
or his notions of politics from his notions of 
morals. Much recent writing on Malthus is 
so selective that it loses all historical value : 
it throws more light on the twentieth century 
than on Malthus, just as Darwin in turning 
to Malthus revealed new facets of his own 
philosophy rather than elucidated the argu- 
ments of his predecessor. The most interesting 
point which Mr. Peacock raises is the parallel 
between Malthusian fears of redistribution 
from the richer to the poorer classes (on the 
grounds not that it was wicked, but that it 
was self-defeating) and twentieth-century fears 
of redistribution from the richer to the poorer 
countries. He diminishes both fears, but ends 
with a qualified approval of Malthus. “I 
think it can be said with some force that the 
Malthusian theory of population does at least 
give prominence to the relevant factors which 
influence economic development in the broad 
sense, even in the present century.” In a 
very broad sense this is true: in specific 
contexts it may be most misleading. 

More than half of this very useful book is 
devoted to the two reprints from Malthus and 
to a helpful, though not exhaustive biblio- 
graphy of books, pamphlets and articles on 
the population question, published in Britain 
in the period 1793 to 1880. A continuation 
of the bibliography to 1950 would be useful, 
as is the excellent bibliographical note to Mr. 
Peacock’s chapter. If one could have Intro- 
ductions to other writers as clear and as 
stimulating as this, there might be far less 
second-hand argument and far more faithful 


study of sources. There would certainly be 


far less hysteria in the background of demands 
for new social policies. As Professor Glass 
says in his Introduction—and it should be 
compulsory reading for every writer and 
speaker who refers to Malthus—‘‘ hysteria is 
not the best background against which to put 
forward constructive suggestions for individual 
or community action ’’. Asa Briccs. 


Science and the Social Order. Bernard Barber. 
Allen & Unwin for the Free Press, Glencoe. 
1953. Pp. 288. 20s. 

Tus book begins with a discussion of the 

nature of science in terms borrowed from the 

writings of Malinowski, Veblen and Weber. 

The thirty-five pages of the section which 

follows provide a brief summary of the evolu- 

tion of science from the Egyptians to the 
twentieth century. In the third and fourth 
chapters an ideal-type of the society which 
would be most conducive to the growth of 
science is described, and then the author 
shows how various contemporary social struc- 
tures have stimulated or hindered the main- 
tenance of scientific activity. The core of the 
book deals with the social organization of 
science in American society. Among the 
aspects of American science which Professor 
Barber discusses are: the public prestige of 
scientists; the pattern of co-ordination of 
scientific research in the United States; the 
scope of scientific work ; the social character- 
istics of scientists ; and the differing situations 
which are faced by scientists employed in 
universities, in government and in industry. 

The three final chapters are concerned, in order, 

with the social process of invention and dis- 

covery, the issues involved in the planning 
and control of science to serve human ends, 
and the nature and prospects of social science. 

To be worthy of our full devotion a book 
such as Professor Barber has written should 
make clear its theme at the beginning and 
ought to elaborate and develop this theme 
as it proceeds. Each chapter must, for 
example, require the chapters which precede 
it and should be essential for an understanding 
of the sections which follow. Judged by this 
simple criterion, Science and the Social Order 
is a failure: its many sections are no better 
organized than our summary of its contents 
would indicate. They are united principally 
by the fact that all the topics discussed are 
treated from the viewpoint of the sociologist. 

Putting it in another way, one might say that 

the author started out to write an essay but 

has, instead, produced an anthology. 
Having made this formal criticism, how- 
ever, one can then go on to state that Professor 
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Barber’s book is one of the most interesting 
works turned out by an American sociologist 
during the last decade. The problems with 
which it deals are undoubtedly significant 
problems, particularly the immediately crucial 
question about the extent to which natural 
science can survive in the totalitarian society 
of Communist Russia. Although the author 
has obviously been trained in one of the more 
jargon-ridden schools of contemporary socio- 
logy, he never allows the conceptual frame- 
work of this school to overwhelm his handling 
of the empirical material or to distract him 
from the analysis of concrete issues. In fact, 
this reviewer believes that few other works 
demonstrate better the virtues of the structure- 
functional approach to society than Science 
and the Social Order. Finally, Professor Barber 
is to be congratulated for writing a book which 
is in the intellectual mainstream of sociology. 
The questions he raises are appropriate re- 
statements of classical problems of the sociology 
of knowledge. To analyse them he draws 
upon the data of history and he shows a wide 
and intimate acquaintance with contemporary 
movements in philosophy that bear on natural 
science. Professor Barber is also willing to 
think about issues of social planning and 


social control. 
ROBERT GUTMAN. 


Stevenage. A Sociological Study of a New 
Town. Harold Orlans. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 308. jos. 

SOMEWHAT inaccurately subtitled ‘‘a socio- 
logical study ”’ this book is in fact a compre- 
hensive historical account of the progress and 
setbacks experienced at Stevenage from 1946 
to 1950. The author, an American, began to 
study the old town of Stevenage on Middle- 
town lines, but decided to narrow the scope of 
his inquiry to ‘‘ the New Town and the socio- 
logical problems it posed ’’. 

First outlining the development of the town- 
planning movement and the early growth of 
Stevenage, Dr. Orlans proceeds to relate the 
main events in the struggle for power to deter- 
mine the town’s future. The designation of 
Stevenage as the first post-war New Town was 
the beginning of four years’ opposition and 
frustration. Official policy and execution, 
local resistance, and the relations between the 
Ministry, Local Councils, and the Develop- 
ment Corporation are described, at times with 
more detail than clarity. The sociological 
problems are dealt with by restating all the 
various conflicting theories about such issues 
as the “balanced community”? and the 
“ neighbourhood unit ’’. 

To the sociologist, however, the sections on 

AA 


local interests and the New Town machinery 
are the most valuable. Here is a documenta- 
tion of the attitudes of different groups in the 
early stages of planning a new community, 
with the realities of the situation underlined. 
There is no such thing as a completely fresh 
start. A dozen conflicting interests reconciled 
make the “ policy ’’; and how people can live 
in the face of actualities obscures questions of 
how they should live, or say they want to live. 
But certain limitations admitted, attention can 
still be directed towards questions about ways 
of living (which must always remain basic 
assumptions in any Plan). Dr. Orlans has 
done a useful service in providing this back- 
ground to research, although the complexities 
and irreconcilable aims he found have led him 
to conclude that there is no objective sociology 
to guide planners. 
Duncan MITCHELL. 


Die Wanderungen im Bundesgebiet, 1951. 
Werner Nellner. Mitteilungen aus dem 
Institut fir Raumforschung, Bonn, Heft 18. 
Bad Godesberg, 1953. 


Tus book, the second of a series of annual 
volumes produced by the Institut fiir Raumfors- 
chung, describes in detail one stage of the 
incomplete sequence of population movements 
resulting from the late war. The writer shows 
how the refugees from Eastern Germany, who 
found their immediate needs of safety and 
shelter in the mainly rural eastern areas of 
the Federal Republic, have since been re- 
distributed within the country in response to 
the establishment of conditions which one 
hesitates to call normal. Under the influence 
of Germany’s reviving economy the govern- 
ment-sponsored transfer of refugees to the 
more westerly parts of the Federal Republic 
is shown to have given place to an individual 
movement of Germans of all kinds, not only 
of refugees, from the country into the cities 
and especially into the flourishing Ruhr. In 
addition to the text there are seventeen tables, 
and the whole is summarized in a series of 
excellent diagrams and maps. 


Tom ELKINs. 


Paris et l’Agglomeration Parisienne. P.-H. 
Chombart de Lauwe, S. Antoine, J. Bertin, 
L. Chauvet, L. Couvreur, and J. Gauthier. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1952. 
Vol. I, pp. 262, 1,600 frs.; Vol. II, pp. 109, 
600 frs. 

THESE two volumes are the first fruits of an 

elaborate sociological study of Paris, directed 

by M. P.-H. Chombart de Lauwe for the Musée 
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de Homme and the Centre d’Etudes Socio- 
logiques. The second volume is entirely con- 
cerned with methods of research in urban 
sociology, and it has interesting chapters on 
the use of aerial photography, the construction 
of diagrams and charts, official sources of 
information in France, and problems of defining 
geographical areas for research. It is com- 
pleted by a classified bibliography. 

The first volume, which contains the pre- 
liminary research results, is well produced and 
abundantly illustrated with aerial photographs, 
maps and diagrams. The results published 
here do not go beyond what is generally 
familiar to sociologists. M. Chombart de 
Lauwe and his collaborators distinguish con- 
centric zones, and social class districts in Paris, 
similar to those revealed in other urban studies. 
Paris has its central business area and extend- 
ing outward from this centre a zone of assimila- 
tion, a residential zone, and so on. Super- 
imposed upon this pattern is that of the spatial 
distribution of social classes, the bourgeois 
districts in the West and the working class 
districts in the East. The contrasting char- 
acteristics of these two areas are shown in a 
series of diagrams recording rents, deaths from 
tuberculosis, religious practices, political allegi- 
ance, etc. 

About half the volume is, in fact, devoted 
to the presentation of this very useful social 
survey material. But there are also more 
detailed studies of smaller areas within Paris 
and in the suburbs, concerned with shopping 
centres, travelling habits, and leisure activities. 
As M. Chombart de Lauwe says in his intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters, these studies, 
however revealing, are still mainly preparatory. 
His own research group is already developing 
more intensive researches on the living condi- 
tions and behaviour of working-class families. 

The methods of research have been strongly 
influenced by the work of the French anthropo- 
logist Marcel Mauss, and by the current 
interest, in France, in historical sociology and 
developmental theories. M. Chombart de 
Lauwe refers several times to Mauss’ notion 
of the ‘‘ phénoméne social total ”’ as the object 
of sociological study, and he does not accept 
the sharp distinction made by some American 
sociologists between ecological and cultural 
studies. The researches presented here are 
researches in “ social space ”’, which is defined 
as the spatial framework within which the 
collectivities and groups of a given human 
aggregate evolve, and the structure of which 
is determined by ecological factors and by 
representations. Most of the contributors 
emphasise the idea of development, .and M. 
Chombart de Lauwe, in his introduction, makes 


the point that the growth of modern cities is 
one important feature of the development of 
industrial capitalism. 

In an appendix M. Chombart de Lauwe sug- 
gests some of the implications of this research 
for town planning. He draws attention to the 
importance of material symbols (public build- 
ings and monuments) for social cohesion and 
for the quality of social life, and criticizes the 
concentration of such symbols in a few areas 
where they are accessible to only a fraction of 
the population. He discusses the problem, 
which has received too little attention as yet, 
of the ‘‘ optimum ”’ size of different units ; the 
residential unit, the neighbourhood unit, the 
town, and the metropolis (or group of towns). 
Finally he attacks some more urgent problems, 
in particular housing conditions in Paris, where 
he calculates that in the conurbation as a 
whole approximately half a million people are 
living in overcrowded conditions (three or 
more persons to a room). 

These two volumes promise well for future 
research, and since the research group is 
cooperating with other sociologists who are 
studying problems of social stratification, the 
family and religious groups, there should 
eventually be available a mass of material on 
the social structure of a capital city which will 
be of the greatest value to sociologists. 

T. B. Borromore. 


La Personnalité de Base. M. Dufrenne. 

Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. 
Tus latest volume of the Bibliothéque de 
Sociologie Contemporaine is essentially an 
account of the work of A. Kardiner and R. 
Linton, as contained in their books Way Siress 
and Neurotic Iliness, The Individual and His 
Society, The Psychological Frontiers of Society, 
The Study of Man, and The Cultural Back- 
ground of Personality. 

Dr. Dufrenne appears to have read widely 
in this field and be familiar with most of the 
relevant and supporting literature. He has 
certainly fulfilled his main aim of putting 
before the French public the views of these 
two writers, as well as some of the collateral 
evidence. 

Some of the advantages and limitations of 
this book are adumbrated in the author’s 
statement in the Avant-Propos, where he points 
out that he does not propose to apologize for 
being above all and by profession a philosopher, 
and that his only regret is that he is not a 
better one. In so far as philosophical thought 


can systematize, and even occasionally usefully 
criticize, the work of-cultural anthropologists 
and sociologists, such philosophical training 
may be useful. When it comes, however, to 
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what to this reviewer would be the real re- 
quirement of a worth-while book on this 
subject, namely, the detailed. analysis of the 
conditions under which the evidence was 
collected, the relevance of the evidence to the 
hypotheses propounded, and a consideration 
of alternate hypotheses, there Dufrenne fails 
to make any significant contribution. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how anyone not actively 
engaged in experimental work could have 
criticized these empirical studies, as it were, 
on their own grounds. 

This to the reviewer is a very serious short- 
coming to what is otherwise an excellent book. 
Theories in science are useful only in so far 
as they serve to unify known empirical facts 
and to predict other hitherto unobserved ones. 
It is the peculiarity of the type of material 
which Kardiner, Linton, and Dufrenne deal 
with that it is not always clear what may be 
regarded as fact and what as mere theoretical 
interpretation disguised as fact. This is a 
vital distinction, and any writer on the subject 
must come to grips with it and discuss in 
technical detail the admissibility of evidence. 
Had Dufrenne done so, this might have been 
a very good book indeed ; as it is it will not 
add anything to the knowledge of sociologists 
who are already familiar with the writers 
whom Dufrenne summarizes. 

mm. 5. EYSENCK. 


Social Service and Mental Health. An Essay 
on Psychiatric Social Workers. Margaret 
Ashdown and S. Clement Brown. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. viii + 260. 16s. 

Tus book, as its sub-title tells us, is about 

psychiatric social workers. The authors, 

themselves leading members of the profession 
and both until recently concerned with the 
selection and training of its members, have 
drawn partly on their own experience and 
partly on the results of an inquiry which they 
conducted into the personal views and pro- 
fessional progress of various groups of col- 
leagues. The discussion ranges widely, dealing 
first, after a short historical section, with the 
selection and training of psychiatric social 
workers, and afterwards with several aspects 
of their work. The authors originally intended 
to publish the results of the inquiry as a 
monograph, and later decided to incorporate 
them in a book. One is glad of this decision, 
but the resulting study bears the mark of this 
change of purpose. The material gained from 
the inquiry is in fact presented to the reader, 
but in too unsystematic and discursive a way ; 
it is mixed throughout with the comment and 
generalization which is the more interesting 
part of the book. As a piece of descriptive 


sociology, it is not really a success. "Although 
certain interesting—and rather encouraging— 
conclusions emerge from the inquiry, bearing 
particularly on the problems involved in 
selecting students for the Mental Health 
Course and in predicting their success after- 
wards, one cannot gain from the book a picture 
of the profession as a whole in its present state ; 
certainly one could not generalize from it 
about professional life and training at large. 
Perhaps the authors intended neither of these 
things—their purpose is not quite clear. 

The most serious criticism which can be 
made is that it is unnecessarily difficult 
reading for anyone not intimately familiar 
with the Mental Health Services. The his- 
torical sections would not give an interested 
teacher, lawyer, or doctor, for example, an 
adequate background, nor, in spite of the 
authors’ efforts, could he form enough of a 
picture of the Mental Health Course to appre- 
ciate the discussion of it. A page, or less, 
explaining how children come to the Child 
Guidance Clinic, and what the usual routine 
is when they get there, would have been worth 
while. The three examples of case-work given 
early in the book are, however, most illumin- 
ating, and go some way to mitigate the authors’ 
tendency to write, throughout, in rather too 
formal and general terms. 

When all this is said, however, it is an 
interesting and stimulating book, for the 
authors have approached an_ intrinsically 
interesting subject in a very thoughtful and 
objective way. Their emphasis on the fact 
that a psychiatric social worker is someone 
with ‘“‘a foot in both worlds’’—one the 
artificial world of medicine and psychiatry 
and the other the ordinary world where 
patients are members of a community—seems 
entirely right ; this is what gives psychiatric 
social work its significance. They are par- 
ticularly interesting, again, on questions of 
case-work, and on the degree to which the 
psychiatric social worker’s personality is in- 
volved in her work ; one can only regret that 
other professions, notably doctors, are not so 
construetively introspective. It is a pity 
that, in a book so wide in scope, many issues 
are raised which cannot be thoroughly dis- 
cussed ; the authors themselves would prob- 
ably be the last to suggest that they have 
exhausted their subject. S. ELKAN. 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social 
Work. David G. French. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1953. Pp. 190. 24s. 

UNFORTUNATELY this book does not, as its 

preface claims, ‘‘draw a map” of research 
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in social work, either possible or achieved, nor 
does it ‘‘ suggest a plan of attack’”’. It is for 
the most part an essay on the familiar theme 
of the difficulties of social research, of which 
it gives a fair, if not very original, exposition. 
It is also fair to social workers, recognizing 
how much they have to contribute, not un- 
naturally, to research in their own field. Two 
of the four examples of such research, which 
are given as appendices, make interesting 
reading. There are one or two lapses into 
appalling naiveté, and Mr. French is surely 
wrong to press so exclusively the claims of an 
institute located in a graduate school of social 
work as the most efficient type of research 
unit. Noone, however, could read his detailed 
plans for the staffing of this research institute 
without feeling that, if they were accepted, 
the prospects of employment for social scien- 
tistsin Michigan will soon be uncommonly good. 


S. ELKAN. 


The English Prison and Borstal Systems. 
Lionel W. Fox. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1952. Pp. xiii + 479. 30s. 

THE study of penal administration is not infre- 

quently divorced from its historical sources and 

philosophical implications. Such a divorce 
may be particularly disastrous in its conse- 
quences. It is one of the many merits of this 
excellent work by the Chairman of the Prison 

Commission that he sets out in Part I of his 

book to answer the fundamental question 

“* What is Prison for ? ’’ in the light of a careful 

analysis of penal history. Prison administra- 

tion is not merely one part of the penal system 
but is also closely dependent on current views 
of punishment. Such views have never been 
unanimously accepted by various sections of 
the community, nor has their rationale been 
based on the most accurate evidence available. 

In the transition from the ‘State of the 

Prisons ’’ as described by John Howard in 1777 

to the present day there have been numerous 

changes both in theory and practice. The 
contemporary problem facing the system is 
posed by Mr. Fox as one of effecting a viable 
synthesis, by means of training, between the 
principle of prevention, deterrence and reform. 

The remaining four parts of the book are 
devoted to administration and accommoda- 
tion, to the training and treatment of prisoners, 
to special classes of prisoners, and to young 
offenders and the Borstal system. The 
author’s experience in the Prison Commission 
extends over one quarter of a century, and few 
people can write so authoritatively on a sub- 
ject which so frequently gives rise to emotion 
and prejudice. The chapter dealing with per- 


sistent offenders is a particularly valuable con- 
tribution to a problem of great complexity. 
In a series of 11 Appendices there is included 
some valuable material from nineteenth cen- 
tury Inquiries and Reports on the condition 
of the prisons. One of the many interesting 
features of this book is the author’s experience 
of international penal affairs, in which he has 
played a prominent part. Indeed it is impos- 
sible for an adequate study of the penal system 
to be made without the inclusion of compara- 
tive evidence. In the assessment of the effects 
of prison on the prisoner he is naturally sensible 
of the difficult task of estimating results but 
he is also appreciative of the contribution of 
research in assisting in this task. In the 
investigation of new methods of treatment, and 
especially in the field of psychotherapy for 
which a special centre on the lines of the East- 
Hubert recommendations has long been 
required, the research worker has an important 
part to play. 

So excellent is this book in the literature of 
penology that criticism of a controversial 
nature may seem out of place in a short notice 
of this kind. In the reviewer’s opinion the 
most serious omission is the almost total 
absence of any reference to the writings of 
ex-prisoners themselves. Biased as such pub- 
lications may be expected to be, there is surely 
a strong case for the inclusion of a point of view 
which cannot adequately be expressed through 
the experience of the administrator. 


JOHN SPENCER. 


Ship Without Sails. M. Lloyd Turner. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 7s. 6d. 


Ir was perhaps inevitable that Lloyd Turner 
should have become the chronicler of the 
Barge Club Boys’ Club, but there are obvious 
disadvantages in having the first leader of an 
experiment, which, by its very nature, is open 
to emotional distortion, also its author and 
vindicator. If at times through understand- 
able modesty he has done himself less than 
justice, it is also true that the history of the 
Barge after he relinquished the command 
would have come more graciously from another 
pen. 
The narrative of the project from its first 
tentative conception in 1947 to the successful 
conclusion of its first stage in the summer of 
1951 makes fascinating reading in a style 
which owes much to Whyte’s classic, Siveet 
Corner Society. ‘‘ Duke’’, “‘ Spike”’ and the 
other lads emerge as real people, and their 
exploits are authentic even though we may not 
always accept the author’s interpretation of 
their significance. 
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The original plan was to make a club for 
“‘unclubbables’”’; boys, that is, who for a 
variety of reasons have gone beyond the reach 
of the orthodox type of youth organization, 
‘‘who should be in clubs and are not’”’ and 
who “ otherwise will be delinquent or un- 
happy ’’. It was not so much with their 
delinquency as with their unattachment that 
the experiment was primarily concerned. 
Such a group was eventually located in the 
Wapping area. They became members of this 
unusual club, endured as a closely-knit unit for 
many months and ultimately achieved a more 
normal form of social adjustment. Incident- 
ally most of the twenty or so boys derived 
benefit from their period of membership in 
terms of simple human happiness which to a 
certain extent justifies the whole undertaking. 

The theoretical basis of the experiment is 
much more in doubt. The concept of “ un- 
clubbability ’’ is too vague and relative to have 
much sociological value. Boys can hardly be 
said to be intrinsically ‘‘ unclubbable ”’ merely 
because in the Wapping area at a certain date 
they could not find any youth organization to 
hold their interest and loyalty. There are a 
great many simple reasons why boys leave 
clubs, such as financial difficulty, bad leader- 
ship, lack of available equipment or adequate 
accommodation, apart from any defects of 
character formation necessitating the concept 
of ‘ unclubbability ’. We may fairly label 
lads as below average intelligence if their 
1.Q.s fall below the norm, but it does not seem 
to me that we have said anything remotely 
objective about them if they are classed as 
“‘unclubbables ”’. It is more a description of 
the social mileu than an assessment of de- 
ficiency in the boys’ own personalities. 

Turner’s attitude towards stealing also seems 
unsound. Because a theft is not for gain and 
is one method whereby a gang dissipate their 
“‘unbounded energies’’, he regards delin- 
quency as “a misapplied term”. This is 
nothing but sentimentalism and if carried to 
its logical conclusion would make all classifica- 
tion of illegal activities purely subjective. 
Workers in the field must accept some standard. 
for measuring delinquent behaviour and to 
tule out theft could be also to rule out robbery 
with violence on the same grounds. 

Nevertheless, if the book and the experiment 
are somewhat weak on the theoretical side this 
is not to say that the whole project has failed 
or was a waste of time and money. One thing 
emerges very clearly, and that is the fact that, 
given a man of sympathy, imagination and 
courage, even the most difficult youths can be 
brought to accept a measure of group discipline 
and group responsibility which is individually 


therapeutic and socially rewarding. The 
Youth Service would undoubtedly do a more 
effective job if the units were much smaller 
than they are and if the leadership was less 
authoritarian. The success of the Barge Club 
is the success of one man, Lloyd Turner, who 
has an undeniable genius for handling less well 
adjusted boys. 
JoHN Barron Mays. 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. Paul 
Blanshard. Beacon Press, Boston, 1949. 
Pp. 354. $3.50. 

Freedom and Catholic Power. Paul Blanshard. 
(English Edition.) Secker and Warburg, 
,1951. Pp. 318. 8s. 

Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. 
Paul Blanshard. Cape, 1952. Pp. 340. 
z8s. 

Religion in Britain since 1900. G. Stephens 
Spinks. Dakers, 1952. Pp. 256. 18s. 

A Short History of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. F. Goldie. S.P.C.K., 1951. Pp. 
x + 168. 14s. 6d. 


WuEN Professor Brand Blanshard of Yale 
addressed Glasgow University Philosophical 
Society he referred to the confusion in some 
peoples’ minds between his brother Paul and 
himself. ‘‘ There is,” he said, ‘“ at least one 
important difference: Paul’s books sell.” 
Certainly American Freedom and Catholic 
Power has sold—it sold 165,000 copies in the 
first eighteen months of life and was listed by 
The Retail Bookseller as one of the top ten 
nonfiction best-sellers for 1949 and, indeed, as 
successful as ‘‘ the No. 4 fiction bestseller ’’. 

The English edition of this highly important 
and instructive survey deserves as wide a 
circulation in this country as the original has 
had in America. There are, it is true, differ- 
ences of background and of detail. In America 
the Catholic population is numerically greater 
than the membership of any of the Protestant 
denominations, taken singly. This is not— 
yet—the position in either England or Scot- 
land. It is also the case that in this country 
the Catholic Church does not exercise the power 
it commands in the States. Nevertheless, it 
is by no means inactive. Assuredly, the 
problem which Mr. Blanshard depicts is, at 
bottom, a British problem also, and indeed has 
a still wider relevance. 

The fundamental Catholic question here sub- 
jected to masterly analysis is not a religious 
one primarily, but institutional or sociological. 
The author is concerned mainly if not exclu- 
sively with the entry of the Catholic Church 
into the arena of social policy, and the majority 
of his chapters are devoted to an account of 
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the Church’s attempts to control the judgment 
both of its own followers and of the wider 
community on the respective roles of the state 
and of this particular Church within it ; on the 
value of democracy and on other major political 
questions; on education and educational 
administrative policy ; and on sex, birth con- 
trol, eugenics, marriage and divorce. Other 
chapters describe the practical working of the 
hierarchy, its campaign of censorship and boy- 
cott, and the Catholic attitude to science and 
to scholarship. 

Most churches, if not all, make pronounce- 
ments on social, moral and political questions, 
and seek to influence or at least guide the 
reflection of their own members and adherents 
on the central issues as they see them. In the 
present context the difference which marks off 
these activities from those Mr. Blanshard 
examines is one of power: none of the Pro- 
testant Churches, whatever its size, has any- 
thing like comparable power over the thought 
and action of its followers. This power is not 
solely or even mainly a power deriving from 
greater religious conviction on the part of 
rank-and-file Catholics, or from any intrinsic 
superiority in Catholic theology and doctrine. 
In these—in for example the doctrine of papal 
infallibility—there is of course the foundation 
and scaffolding of the power-system. But at 
the practical, day-to-day level the operative 
power is that of a highly centralized bureau- 
cracy, of monarchical episcopacy or prelacy 
par excellence ; the power, as the author puts it, 
of an organization which is not simply a church. 

The writer’s approach to his theme is 
eminently reasonable and his treatment of it 
forthright, well-documented yet lively. He 
counters the argument that the ideal of toler- 
ance should dissuade one from a study of this 
kind, and makes it clear that his criticisms are 
directed, not at Catholics, but at their Church’s 
authoritarian structure and social policies. It 
is clear that he feels strongly, but his opinions 
are moderately phrased and indeed will seem 
to most non-Catholics the minimum expression 
of criticism that his numerous facts and quota- 
tions both invite and justify. 

And it is to an astonishing situation that 
these facts attest. Here is copious evidence of 
far-reaching intervention in virtually all 
departments of society’s and the individual’s 
life, not merely from the cradle but almost 
from the moment of delivery. 

It is the burden of Communism, Democracy 
and Catholic Power that many similarities 
exist between the two power-systems operating 
from the Kremlin and the Vatican. Differ- 
ences there are, too; but, Mr. Blanshard 
argues, from the point of view of the three-way 


struggle between Communism, democracy and 
political Catholicism it is the similarities that 
matter. 

That there is a manifest parallelism between 
the first and third of these is no new thesis— 
the author does not suggest that it is—but the 
evidence has not previously been marshalled 
with such industrious care. The qualities of 
style and treatment manifest in the earlier book 
are evident also in this complementary and 
equally important study. It, obviously, will 
make more enemies than its companion, but 
many of those who come with conviction from 
the earlier volume will be more than half-way 
towards accepting Mr. Blanshard’s second 
theme. . 

Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power 
contains this statement by Father William J. 
Kerby, founder of the Department of Sociology 
at the Catholic University of America: 
“‘Modern non-Catholic sociology hopes to 
arrive at a metaphysics through the systematic 
observation and interpretation of present and 
past social facts and processes. In the Chris- 
tian-Catholic view of life, however, the social 
sciences are guided by a sanctioned meta- 
physics and philosophy. This philosophy is 
derived not from induction but from Revela- 
tion.’”’ The formula for all Catholic socio- 
logists, Mr. Blanshard adds, can be stated 
bluntly : ‘‘ You must close your mind against 
modern knowledge whenever it comes into con- 
flict with Catholic belief. In sociology you 
must follow Pius XI and Leo XIII.” 

While in the last two books on our list no 
such distinct note as this is sounded for socio- 
logists, those whose interests lie in or near the 
field of the sociology of religion will find in 
them many instructive and suggestive passages. 
In collaboration with Drs. E. L. Allen and 
James Parkes, Dr. Spinks, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, has written an admirable review of 
religion in Britain in the present century. 
Search among this book’s comprehensive col- 
lection of interesting and important facts will 
reveal instances of the kind of minor inaccuracy 
virtually inseparable from summary essays of 
this kind—for example, the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland have claimed, in the last 
eighty years and more, a much greater numeri- 
cal majority among the Protestant bodies than 
Dr. Spinks’s term “ slight” suggests (p. 24) ; 
and the figure Dr. Spinks cites on p. 77 of 
Scottish Episcopal Church communicants— 
150,000 in 1931—is in fact the number of 
“Permanent members’: the communicants’ 


total (more directly comparable with member- 
ship data for other denominations) was at that 
date in the region of 58,000. But it would be 
much easier to point to incisive comments and 
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balanced readings of the significance and social 
background of the changes and developments 
recounted. : 

In his short work on the “‘ English ’’ Church 
in Scotland (the Scottish Episcopal Church is 
a Province of the Anglican Communion), Mr. 
Goldie has clearly been motivated by the laud- 
able desire not to stir up mud long settled after 
too much slinging or raise afresh disputes 
which have no contemporary significance. 
While in achieving this he is a little too sum- 
mary on some matters than is perhaps fitting, 
the result is a readable and valuable account 
of the history and contemporary position of 
this Church. 

In these last two books there is evidence 
that the Protestant Churches in Britain are 
not yet to be regarded as moribund. Indeed, 
consulting them could reasonably be described 
as an almost essential sequel to reading Mr. 
Blanshard. 


Joun HIGHET. 


The Service and Status of Women in the 
Churches. Kathleen Bliss. S.C.M. Press, 
1952. Pp. 208. ras. 6d. 


Tuts book is based on the material obtained 
from an enquiry initiated by the World Council 
of Churches into the functions and status of 
women in its member churches. Dr. Bliss has 
produced an excellent book; from the varied 
and extensive material submitted to her she 
has selected the more significant as well as the 
more interesting parts, and her comments and 
criticisms are challenging and constructive. 
The book opens with a chapter on Women, 
Church and Society, discussing the relationship 
between men and women in different societies 
and at different times, and the influence of the 
churches on the social pattern, and vice versa. 
It continues with four long sections on volun- 
tary service, professional service, the ordained 
ministry, and the government of the church, 
and ends with a chapter on change and oppor- 
tunity, touching rather superficially on ques- 
tions of home life and marriage, the increase 
in women’s employment and the attitude of 
the churches ; this is the least satisfactory part 
of the book, not because there is particular 
ground for criticism of its contents, but com- 
pared with the rest it is thin and scrappy. 
The function and status of women in the 
church is both a result of the position accorded 
to them in a particular society, and also affects 
that position. Dr. Bliss points out that where 
Christianity is a new religion superseding or 
working alongside another where women had 
a higher or lower—usually lower—status, their 
position in the church will for long derive from 


the older order of society. In Europe and the 
U.S.A., where Christianity has been theoretic- 
ally established for centuries, the women’s 
movement has been little affected by the 
churches; the latter have always used the 
services of women but the extent and degree of 
such usage varies with and usually falls rather 
behind the place accorded in secular activities. 

There is a wide field of voluntary service and 
the number of professional women in the 
churches such as deaconesses, parish workers, 
missionaries and others, tends to increase and 
the demand exceeds the supply. Though there 
are exceptions, neither in voluntary nor pro- 
fessional service nor in the government of the 
churches are the positions of leadership and 
responsibility given to women, and this holds 
good throughout the whole ecclesiastical 
structure. 

Women in high offices are in a minority in 
any field open to both sexes but the churches 
probably have fewer than any other calling. 
Their backwardness in this respect is no doubt 
linked up with the role of the ordained ministry 
from whom the leaders are drawn. Very few 
women have been admitted to the ministry and 
objections to their entry seem to rest on three 
main grounds: that they are inherently incap- 
able by divine ordinance of receiving the grace 
of ordination ; that it is not seemly nor suit- 
able that women should be ordained ; and that 
while there is no objection in principle, the 
majority of the faithful of both sexes dislike 
the idea of women ministers. 

It seems possible that outside the ordained 
ministry, one reason for the virtual exclusion 
of women from positions of responsibility and 
authority in the Protestant churches may be 
found in the role of the minister’s or parson’s 
wife. This indispensable adjunct to the parish 
or congregation is invariably regarded by 
clergy and laity alike as ancillary and subordin- 
ate to her husband and it seems possible that 
in church circles women in general may be 
deemed to fulfil their role to the extent to 
which they approximate to this stereotype. 
Whatever the reasons, Dr. Bliss makes it clear 
that the status of women workers in the 
churches is lower than in fields outside. 

For the reader who may be more interested 
in the status of women in the church than in 
the service which they can render to it, the 
material and conclusions presented tend to 
confirm the belief that as in most institutions 
whose traditions have been established by 
masculine ideas and whose control is in the 
hands of men, women are only very slowly and 
partially attaining a position of even nominal 
equality. 

R. C. CHAMBERS. 
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Southern Parish. Volume I: Dynamics of a 
City Church. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
Cambridge University Press for the Chicago 
University Press. Pp. ix + 283. 37s 6d. 

The Dynamics of a City Church is the first of a 
series of five volumes, all to be published under 
the caption—Southern Parish—which opens a 
new sociological area hitherto unexplored by 
Catholic sociologists. Father Fichter desig- 
nates this new field as that of “ parochial 
sociology ’’. His interest here is motivated by, 
and rests upon, the assumption that “‘ the rein- 
tegration of modern Western society, particu- 
larly on the American scene, can take place 
only through the agency of Christianity in the 
form of the Roman Catholic Church’’. The 
author states that he is convinced that Durk- 
heim’s conceptual frame of reference, anomie, 
fully characterizes the state of conditions in 
Western civilization. Moreover, he looks 
upon, and quotes with favour, a statement made 
by Clyde Kluckholn to the effect that, ‘‘ only 
two social forces are powerful enough to bring 
a semblance of order and stability to Western 
society ’’—Communism and Roman Catholi- 
cism. In this connection, the author declares, 
‘this social chaos [anomie] would largely dis- 
appear under the relatively uniform moral 
philosophy of either Marxism or Christianity ’’. 
However, as would be expected, and in view 
of his orientation, he believes that Roman 
Catholicism has ‘‘ the best possible prospect of 
reintegrating Western culture’’. He has the 
conviction that all forms of political, social, 
and economic institutions are virtually irrele- 
vant to this problem ; education, science, and 
law are likewise unimportant considerations ; 
“. .. they are logically fissiparous’’, and 
accordingly must remain subsidiary to ethics 
and religion. Thus, Father Fichter’s biases 
become apparent; his point of departure to 
an understanding of ‘‘ the good society”’ is 
essentially a morally metaphysical approach, 
and as he readily admits, in this approach 
there ‘‘ are imponderables that belong in the 
supernatural order ”’. 

The guiding hypothesis for studying the 
Dynamics of a City Church is that ‘‘ Catholi- 
cism will succeed or fail in the imperative job 
of reconstructing and reintegrating modern 
society mainly on the strength or weakness of 
its individual parishes”’. Thus, the author 
calls for a vigorous parochial system supported 
by a strong Catholic social structure, and 
solidified with the larger community and cul- 
ture in which it exists. He indicts previous 
community studies for having failed to seriously 
analyse the purposive inner-functions of 
Catholicism and other religious faiths. 

Although considerable research effort and 
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several data-collecting techniques are em- 
ployed, very little light is shed upon the prob- 
lem as designed. In fact, some of the so- 
called empirical materials in support of the 
‘“‘ purposive hypothesis ” appear irrelevant to 
the problem at hand. And indeed, in not a 
few instances, the author seems to lose sight 
of his research design in favour of strengthen- 
ing his assumptions and his religious and 
ethical convictions. 

The theoretical foundations of the book 
are highly controversial. Besides, there are 
several methodological foibles implicit in the 
investigative procedures. Some of these ques- 
tions might have been resolved if the author 
had included a methodological note in this 
volume explaining his “ field’’ operations. 
While he does recognize a few of the scientific 
pitfalls, there are several instances in which 
research problems are obscured by efforts to 
establish the theses. 

The study, as such, must be seen as a des- 
criptive account of the basic structure and 
“‘inner-doings ’’ of a Catholic parish. And 
despite the limitations outlined above, if one 
shares Father Fichter’s assumptions, and trusts 
his supporting rationale, the study will no 
doubt prove quite revealing. If, on the other 
hand, one disagrees, this research report can 
only be provocative of thought about how one 
segment of scholars views the problem of 
re-establishing societal balance and world 
— Mozett Hitt. 


Religion and Society Among the Coorgs of South 


India. M. N. Srinivas. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1952. Pp. xvi-+ 267, 4 illus. 
30s. net. 


StupIEs of religion often deal exclusively with 
the intellectual aspects of belief systems. Few 
sociological analyses of religion are available 
to the inquiring student and he must frequently 
fall back upon social data included incidentally 
in travel books or in highly coloured and pre- 
judiced accounts. This is especially true of 
the so-called higher religions. The unfortunate 
result, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
is that considerable doubt is cast upon the 
validity of social theories of religion. We have 
had more brilliant speculation, and less sound 
investigation, in religion than in almost any 
other social field. Sociologists to-day are 
generally involved in other problems than those 
bearing directly upon religion and it is only to 
the extent that present-day anthropology is 
now turning its attenton towards the modern 
scene that we may hope for careful work along 
these lines. Srinivas’ study is an important 
and significant step in the right direction. 
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Coorg is a small province adjoining Mysore 
on the south-west. Its steep mountains and 
dense forests have rendered it relatively inac- 
cessible and its social life has developed in 
comparative isolation. The militaristic Coorgs 
are the dominant and most distinctive group in 
the population. They have been identified 
with the history of the region since the twelfth 
century and are to-day active in its economics 
and politics. Their position within the Hindu 
caste system is assured, yet their customs have 
apparently undergone a gradual change over 
the centuries under the influence of a process 
which Srinivas calls ‘‘Sanskritizing’’. This is 
an awkward but aptly descriptive phrase. 
No social development in the subcontinent can 
be said to have taken place in absolute isolation 
and this seems to be more easily documented 
here than in many other areas of the world. 
In handling Indic materials the sociologist is 
constantly dealing with variations on what 
appear to be basic Indic institutions and with 
similarities which are associated with early 
Sanskrit sacred writings. The influence that 
the latter may have had on the former and the 
question of their relationship poses one of the 
sociological puzzles of the subcontinent. 
Srinivas has constantly referred his data back 
to this problem and the value of his description 
is consequently enhanced. 

The book contains a thorough analysis of 
Coorg social structure, with particularly telling 
material on the joint family and the okka or 
larger kin unit, and a detailed account of cult 
practices. These relate to such varied occa- 
sions as marriage and temple festivals. The 
close interweaving of social and religious 
strands is kept always to the fore and the 
meaning of the ritual acts is derived from their 
immediate social setting rather than from the 
generalized philosophy of Sanskrit Hinduism. 
Being an anthropological monograph the 
account is replete with detail. But it will well 
tepay the time spent upon it either by the 
person interested in Indian social structure or 
by the student of theory and religion. 

Marian W. SMITH. 


Caste in a Peasant Society. M. M. Tumin. 
Princeton University Press. (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, 1952.) Pp. 314. 32s. 6d. 

Tuis work forms one of two recently published 
on a remote mixed community of Ladinos and 
Indians in Guatemala. Although the two 
works may be considered “‘ as one large work 
in two volumes’’, this book is designed to 
stand on its own, as a study of the special 
problem of the relations between the dominant 
group of about 1,100 Ladinos and the sub- 
ordinate group of about 2,400 Indians. 
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A conventional preface tells us that the 
author aims at contributing to the provision 
of “generally comparable materials”. But 
comparison of structures “ will not suffice’, 
we must compare “ the basic attitudes under- 
lying the structures’’. This phrase gives us 
the feeling we are about to plunge deep, leaving 
mere students of structure behind on the sur- 
face, and prepares us for what is to follow. 

The method employed in gathering material 
(Appendix I) combines typically anthropo- 
logical with typically sociological techniques. 
After five months living informally in the 
pueblo, the author, instead of continuing in- 
formal participation as a Social Anthropologist 
might have done (Mr. Tumin holds the 
curious view that “ typical ethnographic pro- 
cedure .. . (relies) . . . heavily upon inten- 
sive work with a limited number of inform- 
ants ’’), obtained formal interviews with, 
roughly, a 10 per cent sample of the com- 
munity, in which he asked in course of con- 
versation a number of questions. The answers 
he classifies and makes very great use of in 
the book. Only 22 Ladinos and 49 Indians 
were involved, yet Mr. Tumin often gives 
percentages to one place of decimals. The 
value of some concrete numerical data as a 
check on impressions is unquestionable ; and 
the author avoided rigidity in interviewing, 
and explicitly recognizes the danger of the 
replies being conditioned by the situation, or 
based on misunderstandings of the questioner’s 
intention. But he surely underestimates the 
degree of failure to communicate. A glance 
at the list of questions confirms this suspicion. 
Some of the questions seem obscure to me, 
and many of them must have been at least 
extremely unfamiliar to the informants. 
Answers to such questions, given under the 
necessarily special circumstances of the inter- 
view, surely can have little value for indicat- 
ing ‘“‘ basic attitudes ’’—assuming, with Mr. 
Tumin, that such things do “ underlie struc- 
ture ’’—and to give detailed analyses of the 
answers of an admittedly bad sample can, to 
adopt Mr. Tumin’s cautious understatement, 
be only of doubtful value. 

The book is divided into three ’ 
Part I, ‘‘ The Setting ’’, and Part II, “‘ Ladino- 
Indian Similarities and Differences’’, are a 
straight description, which necessarily omits 
much one would like to know, and tells us 
some things we could perhaps dispense with— 
the number of incoming telephone calls, for 
example, and the number of handkerchiefs 
owned by the men interviewed. Part III, 
“Tensions and Equilibria’’, analyses the 
social relation between the two groups, and 
discusses particularly how each side sees itself 
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and the other, and the differences between 
them. 

The ethnographic material, though limited 
by Mr. Tumin’s problem, had for me the 
freshness of the unfamiliar, and kept me inter- 
ested till the end of the book. The separate- 
ness of the two groups, in spite of their prox- 
imity and interdependence, is clearly described 
and the importance of cultural and language 
differences in maintaining this separateness, 
and hence the hierarchical structure, comes 
out clearly. ‘‘ In their separateness they can 
only confirm and not test those notions about 
differences which are passed on to them.” 

The Ladinos, paradoxically, in spite of their 
greater wealth, power and ease, are less con- 
tent, because their society is part of that of the 
big towns, and they form unrealizable ambi- 
tions of promotion in that more sophisticated 
and desirable world, whereas the Indians take 
their position of subordination as cosmically 
ordained, and do not see themselves as can- 
didates for promotion into the hostile and 
culturally different world of the Ladinos. The 
Ladinos act as a cushion between the Indians 
and the outside world. In both communities, 
the women exercise a powerful influence in 
favour of traditional values, and thus play a 
major part in preserving this social system 
intact. 

If the information and at times the analysis 
is interesting, Mr. Tumin’s theoretical position 
is on the whole unsatisfactory. The most 
striking omission here is any attempt to justify 
his use of the word “caste”. Although 
popular usage is vague, it might be argued that 
caste should be kept for Hindu society, which 
the situation here described certainly does not 
resemble. 

To Mr. Tumin’s main position I am not by 
training sympathetic. What, beyond certain 
general statements about the world in which 
a given people live, and about their morality, 
are these “ basic attitudes ’’ which “ underlie 
structure”’? Are they not in fact part of the 
structure, and a part which, when studied in 
isolation from behaviour, can be highly mis- 
leading ? Again, Mr. Tumin identifies ‘‘ ten- 
sion ” and “‘ disequilibrium ’’—but why cannot 
“‘tensions”’ be equal and opposite? Are 
societies free from “‘ tensions ’’ precisely to the 
degree in which they are in “‘ equilibrium ”’ ? 

But it is in detail that I find Mr. Tumin’s use 
of theory least satisfactory. At his worst he 
combines the use of pretentious jargon with 
remarkable naivety. What does he mean by 
** psychological investment ” and how does it 
combine with belief to form a “gestalt ’’? 
The functions of the Ladino family are, he 
says, ambivalent, because at one time it “‘ may 


serve as a source of pride and prestige’ and 
“‘ may also serve as the point of initiation of 
and maintenance of conflict with opposing kin- 
ship units’. But what is there ambivalent 
about the commonplace fact that loyalty to a 
group entails opposition to other groups of the 
same order? The discussion of kinship does 
not, indeed, take in the structural patterns at 
all, and is mostly about feelings of solidarity or 
security. There is one remarkable exception, 
especially in one who is so to speak the pupil of 
pupils of Radcliffe-Brown. Mr Tumin senses 
himself to have discovered “ a clue to a possible 
polyandrous situation ’’ on the strength of one 
girl calling her husband’s brother ‘* husband ”’. 
Not only is the evidence, in view of admitted 
language and social difficulties with the Indian 
women, singularly weak, but in any case it 
could not possibly be regarded as even “‘ skimpy 
evidence on which to assume the formerly 
general existence of a condition now no longer 
operative ”’. 

Again, Mr. Tumin is apparently surprised 
that the participation of the Indians in the 
duties of governing the pueblo, provides in 
spite of ‘‘ formal equality ’’ yet another oppor- 
tunity for the maintenance of social distance. 
The ‘‘ maintenance of political power”, he 
continues, ‘‘in the hands of the Ladinos obvi- 
ously is very functional (my italics] for the pre- 
servation of their social and economic power 
in general’’. Functional, more functional, 
most functional ? 

Mr. Tumin’s personal values sometimes slip 
through his scientific guard. One Felipe, an 
Indian, carries high prestige both as a man of 
piety and as a curer of sickness. The author 
tightly distinguishes these two sources of 
prestige, and then continues: “It is a 
trenchant commentary on the trend of affairs 
to note that had Felipe’s skills been limited 
alone to religiosity, it is doubtful that he would 
have been as highly rated and esteemed.” 
Behind this misplaced cliché seems to be some 
strange assumption about what ought to be the 
relation between the role of the religious leader 
and that of the magician. 

Mr. Tumin seems to me to represent a com- 
mon error of sociology. He is desperately 
keen, clearly, to use strictly scientific methods, 
and he feels he is doing so by a profuse use of 
numbers, to give the illusion of measurement, 
and extreme caution in making any statement, 
however obvious it might seem to common 
sense, without producing evidence and argu- 
ment. Precision and scientific caution are 
both desirable goals, and Mr. Tumin’s account 
is admittedly the better forthem. But he and 
others of this school fail to recognize that the 
structures of knowledge, the natural sciences 
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which they wish to imitate, possess a set of 
definable concepts with clear logical inter- 
relations, from which to launch out on precise 
measurement and carefully reasoned conclu- 
sions. The language available for describing 
human behaviour and thought on the other 
hand is for the most part vague, and to mix 
with it mathematical language is thus often 
meaningless, or even misleading. In practice, 
like the historian, the social reporter is bound 
to use his own judgment, Mr. Tumin like every- 
one else. Had he recognized this, and given 
a more straightforward account, with no more 
than confirmatory references to his interview 
material, of group relations in this pueblo, the 
result would have been more rather than less 
scientific, setting out clearly instead of camou- 
flaging much that is of real interest. 


PavuL STIRLING. 


David Hume. André-Louis Leroy. Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. 342. 
1,000 frs. 

ALTHOUGH Hume is best known for his sceptical 

theory of knowledge, his fundamental interest 

lay in the study of human conduct. His 

“attempt to introduce the experimental 

method of reasoning into moral subjects ’’ is 

a landmark in the history of the social sciences 

no less than in epistemology. In this exposi- 

tion of Hume’s philosophy, M. Leroy empha- 
sizes his positive theory of the imagination, and 
holds that Hume regarded spontaneous activity 
as the essential characteristic of human nature. 
The familiar negative doctrines of scepticism, 
phenomenalism, and psychological atomism 
are, as is commonly recognized, the logical 
development of Locke’s treatment of the 
understanding, a treatment whose method is 
based on that of the physical sciences. Ac- 
cording to M. Leroy, Hume’s positive doctrines 
represent an unconscious outgrowing of the 
physical-science approach to psychology in 
favour of a  biological-science approach. 

“What distinguishes Hume from [Descartes, 

Locke, and Berkeley] is that he abandons 

geometrical mechanism for a vitalist teleology ”’ 

(in the sense in which teleology does not neces- 

sarily imply conscious purpose). For Hume, 

“la finalité biologique est au coeur de la nature 

humaine’’. M. Leroy admits that his picture 

of a development from the mechanist to the 
vitalist view, instead of an unreconciled con- 
fusion between them, perhaps introduces more 
order than is in fact to be found in Hume’s 
thought. I should omit the “ perhaps’, but 
one cannot fail to be stimulated by M. Leroy’s 
novel interpretation. His book explains and 
discusses, with enviable clarity, all aspects of 


Hume’s philosophy, including his views on 
politics, economics, history, and religion, as 
well as his theory of knowledge and ethics. 
Hume would have been pleased to find that 
he is still appreciated and understood in 
France with a finesse equal to that of his best 
expositors in any country. 
D. DatcHEes RAPHAEL. 


The Life and Ideas of the Marquis de Sade. 
Geoffrey Gorer. Peter Owen Ltd. 2nd ed., 
1953. Pp. 244. I5s. 

ARE de Sade’s ideas important, or even inter- 

esting? The man himself is notorious, has 

given his name to a sexual abnormality, and 
was venerated by the Surrealists along with 

Rimbaud and Lautréamont. Hespent twenty- 

eight of his seventy-four years in prison, where 

he wrote a number of inferior novels, whose 
renown depends almost entirely upon their 
startling obscenity. But he was a “ philo- 
sophical ”’ novelist and Mr Gorer thinks that 
a fairly consistent social and political theory 
is revealed in his writing. About this, there 
are two things to be said. First, de Sade was 
very far from consistent, or even coherent, in 
the exposition of his views. He was a passion- 
ate libertarian but his Utopia (described in 
Aline et Valcour) has many of the features of a 
totalitarian society. He considered himself an 
atheist, but he appealed to Nature in the way 
believers appeal to God ; perhaps he should be 
called a deist. He was a rebel who welcomed 
the French Revolution (incidentally, it released 
him from the Bastille), but the Terror appalled 
him. He praised the pursuit of pleasure but 
disliked the rapacious bourgeoisie which the 

Revolution installed in power. As Camus 

says, in L’Homme Revolté, de Sade preached 

nothing but contradictions. Yet his con- 
tradictions are not without interest. He 
grappled, however inadequately, with the 
problem of human conduct in a godless uni- 
verse and in a rapidly changing social environ- 
ment. He was a tormented man, a despairing 
rationalist, and a moralist in his own fashion. 

But secondly, if de Sade’s ideas are to be 
seriously examined, they must be connected 
with the social and political philosophy of his 
age. In this field Mr. Gorer is a poor guide. 

His exposition of the doctrines of La Mettrie 

is superficial, and he nowhere mentions utili- 

tarianism though Sade might well be described 
as a utilitarian lacking in benevolence. It is 
simply an error to call Condorcet a backward 
looking optimist and a follower of Rousseau. 

Elsewhere Mr. Gorer attributes Marx’s aphor- 

ism on religion to Lenin, who only quoted it. 


These chapters on philosophy, religion and 
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politics, which take up more than one third of 
the book, are mere sketches by a writer who 
does not seem to be specially well-informed 
about his subject. 

Mr. Gorer finds de Sade’s chief significance 
in his analysis of irrational behaviour, and in 
the importance he attributes to the sexual 
impulse. His only worthy successors, it seems, 
are Pareto, Lasswell and the psycho-analysts. 
Mr. Gorer himself seems to accept the crude 
utilitarian psychological doctrine of the pursuit 
of pleasure, and a still more crude identification 
of pleasure with sex. He assures us that the 
overwhelming importance of sex in social 
analysis is now generally accepted. By 
whom? Not, surely, by the majority of 
psychologists and sociologists. 

Despite its omissions and its one-sidedness 
Mr. Gorer’s book is useful in making known 
the ideas of a minor, but occasionally stimulat- 
ing, thinker. It might have been: better, 
however, to publish a fuller selection of de 
Sade’s writing on politics and religion with a 
commentary. 

T. B. BotTomore. 


A Hundred Years of Progress. The Record of 
the Scottish Typographical Association, 
1853-1952. Sarah C. Gillespie. MacLehose, 
Glasgow, 1953. Pp. 268. 25s. 


It is to be expected that a trade union of 
printers on commemorating its centenary 
would do so with a well printed volume, and 
the Scottish Typographical Association has 
not disappointed readers. This book is a 
delight to handle ; beautiful typography, ex- 
ceptionally high quality paper and good 
binding make it an outstanding example of 
the craft of book production during the post- 
war years. 

The excellence of the workmanship is 
matched by the well written contents. Trade 
union histories often tend to become a tedious 
collection of anecdotes about leading person- 
alities and an exhaustive account of minor 
union events. Miss Gillespie has avoided 
these pitfalls by a simple and clear division of 
her subject matter and she has stuck firmly 
to the main outlines of the different sections. 
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This method is, however, open to the criticism 
that it fails to lay bare the internal life of the 
Association, the conflicts over policy, the inter- 
play of personal leadership and economic 
forces, the ideas and prejudices of the officers 
and members. In other words the book gives 
a fascinating glimpse of the economic history 
of printing in Scotland and the work of the 
union, but is lacking in sociological analysis 
of the institution with whose record she is 
concerned. Nevertheless this is a praise- 
worthy book that does high credit both to 
the author and the union which sponsored it. 

Of special interest is the account of the 
manner in which the Association, seeking to 
overcome the problems of economic insecurity 
of its members, developed from being purely 
a trade protective society to the status of a 
combined trade and provident institution. 
Essentially a craft union, the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Association did not, however, remain 
an exclusive society of Labour aristocrats, but 
adjusted its pattern of organization so as to 
include the semi-skilled machine-men. It 
also, though with obvious reluctance, accepted 
the female compositors who had become a 
feature of the industry in Scotland, but has 
succeeded in squeezing them out of its section 
of the industry, partly by directly excluding 
them from this type of work and by insisting 
that they should be paid the same rates as 
the men. The semi-skilled and female workers 
are organized in an auxiliary section, and thus 
the Association preserves its craft character, 
and maintains a broad hold over the whole 
field of printing in Scotland. 

When measured against the background of 
industrial and social change the achievements 
of the Scottish Typographical Association 
during the past century are considerable. The 
record set forth in this book is a striking 
testimony of the viability of collective organ- 
ization when firmly based on the sectional 
interests of its members. The only time that 
its position in the printing industry was seri- 
ously threatened was after the General Strike 
of 1926, and echoes of that incident are still 
reverberating around some Scottish printing 
houses. 

B. C. RoBErts. 
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